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TO THE EDITOR OF THE CONGREGATIONAL MAGAZINE. 


Dear Sir,—Many of the readers of your miscellany will, I am per- 
suaded, gladly peruse a brief notice of my deceased friend, the Rev. 
H. W. Gardiner, of Barnstaple, who died on the 21st of December last, 
at his house in Newport, near Barnstaple. I regret that the notice 
must be very scanty, as there are no materials for making it otherwise ; 
my friend having left no memoranda available for the purpose. Many 
solicitations were made to him. by his family, without success, to draw 
up a memorial of himself, and he even declined to dictate a short 
sketch of his life, though it was pressed upon him that his friends were 
earnestly desirous of it. 

My acquaintance with Mr. Gardiner commenced in the year 1798, 
when we both were engaged as Congregational ministers in the county 
of Suffolk ; my friend at Southwold, and myself at Stowmarket. In 
1799, I removed to Yarmouth, in Norfolk, a change which brought us 
nearer to each other, Southwold being but twenty miles distant from 
Yarmouth. This contiguity of abode was favourable to frequent inter- 
views, and our intimacy gradually grew into friendship, founded on a 
similarity of judgment and taste, respecting the most important themes 
on which considerate men think and converse. Our friendship was 
disinterested and unreserved, never, for a moment interrupted or 
abated, during more than forty years, and was a source of the purest 
satisfaction to me, and, as I have full reason to believe, not less so 
to him. 

Mr. Gardiner resided at Southwold eight or nine years, when he was 
induced to relinquish his connexion with his congregation, by the 
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injurious effects of the severe winters of Southwold on his health ; the 
town, which is situated on the verge of the German Ocean, being 
exposed, without shelter,-to north-east winds, and extremely bleak 
through the greater part of the year. During his residence at this 
place, a considerable increase of attendants, and of general improve- 
ment, resulted from his exertions; while, by his courteous, affable, 
and amiable conduct, he became greatly endeared, not only to his 
congregation, but to the inhabitants at large, and to an extensive circle 
of acquaintances and friends, in several parts of the county, and the, 
adjacent one of Norfolk. His removal was the cause of great regret to 
myself, and to many mutual friends ; as he was ever ready to engage in 
the intercourse of friendship, and to unite in devising and executing 
plans which were adapted to promote religious improvement, among 
both the ministers and congregations of the vicinity. : 

From a communication lately made to me by his family, I ascertain, 
that his father was an officer in the army, that he was born at Edin- 
burgh, in February, 1767, and that it was his father’s intention for 
him to engage in the military profession. This project was defeated 
by his becoming, at an early period of his life, powerfully influenced by 
the supreme importance of religion; and he consequently determined 
to devote himself to the Christian ministry. With this view, he com- 
pleted a course of theological, and other studies, in the University of 
Edinburgh, and took the degree of M.A. Very soon afterwards he 
married, but lost his wife, who died in giving birth to a son, who sur- 
vived his mother but a few months. 

In consequence, I believe, of this bereavement, he left Scotland in 
the year 1793, with an intention of becoming the minister of a Dissent- 
ing congregation at Newcastle, to which office he had received an invi- 
tation. Why this intention was abandoned, I am unable to say; but 
I know, that shortly afterwards he came into Suffolk, and was settled 
at Southwold. About the time of his leaving that place, he entered 
again into the conjugal relation with a widow lady of Ipswich, a woman 
of sincere piety, and active in the performance of the good works which 
are appropriate to the wife of a Christian pastor. Soon after this 
union was formed, he accepted an invitation to become the minister 
of a Congregational church at Barnstaple, in the north of Devon. He 
held this office about thirty years, with great acceptance, and very con- 
siderable usefulness. I visited him twice during this period ; and on 
both occasions he became my conductor to several enchanting scenes in 
the north of Devon. I saw him several times at my own abode, in 
Yarmouth, and subsequently at Homerton. In every instance I found 
him unchanged ; he continued to be the same kind and engaging per- 
son which I had ever known him. At the commencement of a con- 
dition of extreme nervous depression, under which I suffered the most 
intense agony, he spontaneously left his home, in the depth of a severe 
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winter, and travelled two hundred miles, with a hope that I should 
return with him to Devonshire, to try the influence which change of 
place, new scenes, cheerful converse, and most tender sympathy, might 
exert upon my morbid sensations. His kindness proved abortive, as 
I was utterly unable to accompany him, and I mention the occurrence 
only to illustrate the warmth of his disinterested and generous affec- 
tions. 

In the course of Mr. Gardiner’s residence and ministry at Barnstaple, 
he, a second time, experienced the bereavement occasioned by the loss 
of his consort, who left him solitary, having had no child. Some years 
after he entered, a third time, into the state of wedlock,with a lady who 
is now his mourning widow. At the expiration of the term that has 
been mentioned, he became conscious of a somewhat declining ability 
for the performance of three public services on the Lord’s day, to which 
he had invariably attended: and as he conceived that no one of them 
could be discontinued, without injury to the welfare of the congregation, 
he resolved to resign his charge, rather than to persevere in it, with 
diminished application and energy. He then entered into an en- 
gagement with the Hibernian Society, to travel on its behalf; in 
pursuance of this engagement, he traversed England, Scotland, and 
Ireland, during, I think, seven or eight years, sometimes in company, 
and at others alone. This species of labour, though any thing but 
inconsiderable in amount, proved much less oppressive both to body 
and mind, than the ceaseless occupations of the pastoral office. The 
constant succession of fresh scenes, the ever-changing social intercourse 
which it involved, and the influence of rapid movement through rural 
districts, and an uncontaminated atmosphere, generated healthy feelings, 
and added vigour to the frame which had been impaired by a long con- 
tinuance of exertions which, however pleasing and beneficial, weaken the 
springs of life, and exhaust the energies of the strongest men. My 
friend continued his services to the Hibernian Society until he was 
admonished by increasing years and diminishing ability, that it was time 
to recede. He then retired to his peaceful abode at Newport, a village 
half a mile from Barnstaple, where he had many agreeable friends, who 
loved and revered him, and derived great pleasure from his society. He 
still continued to preach occasionally and gratuitously, in the neigh- 
bourhood, till within a year or two before his decease, when he almost, 
if not entirely, discontinued these services. 

In the month of July, previous to his death, I spent eight or ten days 
with him, and we revisited some of the exquisite and romantic scenery 
which abounds in the north of Devon, on the banks of the Bristol 
Channel. He derived much gratification from our excursions, as he 
was, apparently, free from disease, quite alive to the charms of nature, 
and as able to receive and to communicate the delights of unreserved 
and friendly converse, as at any former period. When I bid him adieu, 
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though not quite free from an apprehension that it was the last time I 
should do so, I yet indulged a hope that he might visit me once more, 
This pleasure was, I doubt not, well and wisely denied to me: and 
though I am not conscious of disappointment, or serious regret, at his 
departure, I cannot be insensible to the vacancy it has occasioned in the 
friendships that are left to me. To himself, I have every assurance 
which religion or reason can minister, it was a blissful change. He had 
reached his seventy-fourth year, in happiness and usefulness, far beyond 
the ordinary lot of man ; was subjected to few or none of the distressing 
sensations which are usually the precursors of mortality, and peacefully 
resigned his spirit into the hands of his God and Saviour. An eutha- 
nasia which we may devoutly covet. 

Since my friend’s decease, I have received, from the kindness of 
Miss Long, Mrs. Gardiner’s daughter by a former marriage, a short 
account of his last moments, the substance of which I shall copy. 

“You express,” she says, ‘a wish to receive some information respect- 

ing his last illness. The first intimation we had of his indisposition was 

on Thursday evening, the 17th ult., (December) when he expressed 
a wish to retire earlier than his accustomed hour. The family were 
assembled for the evening service of devotion, which he conducted 
with apparently more energy and fervour than usual ; but towards the 
middle of the prayer, he brought it to a sudden termination, and ended 
with the benediction. On seating himself he, addressing Mamma, said, 
‘my dear, I am very poorly,’ and soon left the room with her, for bed. 
He suffered from an attack of his old bilious complaint, during the 
night, and in the morning thought himself better. He walked into the 
breakfast room early, and lay upon the sofa the greater part of the day: 
he retired that night about ten o’clock, hoping to breakfast with us the 
following morning at eight. On my inquiring for him early on 
Saturday, he informed me that he had had no sleep, and had suffered 
excessive restlessness, which had kept Mamma awake, which he greatly 
regretted. He rose that morning, but finding himself very weak, 
returned to bed again, and requested me to send for a composing 
draught. About the middle of the day we perceived a great prostration 
of strength, and instantly sent for Doctor Briten, who pronounced him 
to be in a very precarions state, and Mamma determined on not leaving 
him that night. His mind continued, from the commencement, in 
‘perfect peace,’ ‘stayed on God.’ 

* About four o’clock on the Lord’s day morning, he appeared to be 
slightly discomposed ; feeling with his hands over the bed. Mamma, 
thinking he was searching for something, asked him what he wanted ? 
His reply was, ‘I want to find the gates of death, that I may enter 
into glory.’ After a short silence, he said, ‘ this is death :’ again ‘ this 
is the Lord’s day morning; they are shouting,—they are singing.’ 
After this he slept much, and was rather incoherent in his remarks. 
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He distinctly said many times, ‘ All is well : sin hath done this.’ ‘Thou 
art my comforter ;’ and repeated, with peculiar emphasis, the first 
verse of the beautiful hymn, ‘Guide me O thou great Jehovah,’ repeat- 
ing frequently the last two lines. Many of his remarks were beautiful, 
praise dwelt upon his lips. Mr. Gribble (a near neighbour and friend) 
and I sat up with him the greater part of Sunday night. My dear 
Father talked much, though we could understand but little. Observing 
us weeping, he said loudly, ‘Be at peace among yourselves.’ A friend 
said to him about an hour before his departure, which took place at 
five on Monday afternoon, ‘You are about to enter into rest.’ ‘ Yes,’ 
he replied, ‘glorious rest.’ A short time after she said ‘ you are long- 
ing to depart.’ ‘ No,’ he replied, ‘I am not longing.’ Are you 
patiently waiting? ‘Yes; yes!’ When the tempter tried to assail him, 
he said with a sweet smile, and the greatest composure, ‘ Satan, Satan, 
he was there before ;’ we could hear no more. Then, as if surveying 
the good and the right way by which he had been led from the com- 
mencement of his Christian course, he said with a clear and distinct 
voice, ‘ Praise him, praise him, praise him, for he has dealt bountifully 
with my soul.’ He then sweetly, and without a sigh, ‘ fell asleep in 
Jesus.’ ” 

Ihave thus performed the last duty to my friend, as fully as the 
scanty means I possess, have enabled me to do it. I shall terminate 
the short narrative by remarking, that, though through the goodness 
of God to me, I have enjoyed many faithful and delightful friends, 
during my sojourn upon earth, I have known no one more upright, 
honourable, or disinterested ; and, I think, no one so ready, on all 
occasions, by the sacrifice of every selfish consideration, to show kind- 
ness, and impart pleasure to all who came within the sphere of his 
intercourse, as the man of whom I write. The long and intimate asso- 
ciation with him which I have enjoyed, gives me both the power and 
the right to say, that his many virtues were founded on the sincere 
faith in Christian truth, which he stedfastly exercised, and the lively 
hope he maintained of securing, through divine mercy, the life and 
immortality, which the blessed Redeemer pledges his power and faith- 
fulness to bestow “‘ on all those who love his appearing.” 

Mr. Gardiner’s literary attainments were not very extensive, as he 
was a man rather of business than of severe study ; yet his understand- 
ing was cultivated, and his judgment discriminating. He was distin- 
guished by sound, practical, common sense ; of enlarged acquaintance 
with men and their concerns, yet entirely free from the cynical asperity 


“ which much knowledge of the world often generates. His theological 


opinions were such as are generally, though not very correctly expressed, 
by the terms, Moderate Calvinism, but more properly Baxterianism. 
He was, however, in no degree, tainted by the presumptuous concep- 
tion, that the opinions of others must be strictly in unison with his 
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own, before he could join in communion with them; it was sufficient 
for him to have probable evidence of men’s being the partakers of 
genuine piety, to induce him to extend to them the right hand of fel- 
lowship. Utterly opposed to even the semblance of compulsion, in 
things pertaining to God and conscience, he sometimes expressed an 
apprehension, that not a few good men, extremely zealous in the asser- 
tion of their own opinions, would, if invested with the power, exert 
over their brethren, an authoritative sway, not very diverse from real 
persecution. His own conduct towards other Christians was ever in 
harmony with the kindness of his disposition, and the charity that was 
vital in his own bosom. His ministry was bland, simple, and persua- 
sive, as his preaching put forth no pretensions to studied declamation, 
or artificial eloquence ; it was plain, perspicuous, and Scriptural ; rather 
of the didactic than the theoretic, or doctrinal class; preferring to 
instruct, rather than to dazzle, or amuse; but ever conversant with 
the truths which are able to make men “ wise unto salvation.” He 
was equally remote from haughtiness and pusillanimity; an entire 
stranger to boasting and censoriousness ; and a determined foe to dissi- 
mulation, flattery, and detraction ; and finally ever prepared to acknow- 
ledge, that by “‘the grace of God, he was what he was.’’* 


“ Cui Pudor, et Justitiz soror 
Incorrupta Fides, nudaque Veritas 
Quando ullum inveniet parem ? 
Multis ille bonis flebilis occidit.” 


I am, my dear Sir, very truly yours, 


Uxbridge Common. W. WALFORD. 





* “The remains of this esteemed minister were conveyed to their silent resting- 
place on Tuesday, attended by a large number of friends, including members of all 
the religious sects. The corpse was carried into the new Independent Meeting House, 
in Cross-street, (the gallery, pulpit, and desk, being hung with black drapery,) and 
rested in the aisle. The Rev. R. May, after reading the 90th Psalm, offered up 
prayer. The Rev. B. Kent then delivered an address; and the Rev. B. Carvosso 
(Wesleyan) concluded with prayer. The cortége then proceeded to the burying- 
ground, in Myrtle-place, and the grave closed over the mortal remains of one of the 
best and most highly-respected men that this borough (Barnstaple) could boast of — 
North Devon Journal. 
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A CRITICAL INQUIRY ON BAPTISM. 


A CRITICAL INQUIRY INTO THE MODE OF 
CHRISTIAN BAPTISM. 


Ir is not at all times easy to distinguish between the ideas which are 
directly produced by any object we behold, and those which, owing to 
the previous state of the mind, are associated with them. We may 
seem to have an immediate perception of the distance, and magnitude of 
a mountain, yet it is certain that we can never directly see either ; but 
that the conclusions of former experience are so united with present 
sensations, as to occasion what appears to be a simple perception. Many 
other illustrations might be given of the curious and important fact, 
that what a man thinks he sees depends as much on the state of 
his mind and eye, as on the nature of the objects which are brought 
before his view. But, if in regard to things sensible, we are apt to 
confound what is in the mind, with what is without it; this is much 
more the case with intellectual subjects. There are not many causes of 
false perception in the eye, but there are innumerable causes of false 
apprehension in the mind. It is rare to meet with persons whose visual 
organs are so diseased, that they mistake the fancies which float there, 
for external realities. But nothing is more common than to find 
persons, who see mentally what others cannot see; not because they 
have a keener sight, but because they unconsciously transfer their own 
opinions to the subject of their study ; and so think they perceive in the 
books they read, and in the facts they consider, that which exists only 
as @ prejudice in their own understandings. We all read the same 
Bible, but every one can see there in reference to some subject, what is 
not really to be found, because instead of simply receiving the copy of 
that truth which is ever one and the same, he reflects on to the Scrip- 
tures the opinions he brings to them, and so sees associated with the 
truth of God, the copy of his own mind. We must dismiss prejudice 
when we open the Bible, if we would discern truth; and we must 
search for instruction rather than for confirmations of our creed, if we 
would be set right where we may have been wrong, and be led onward 
in the noblest and best of studies. 

In examining the several passages now to be adduced, it should be 
remembered, that while it is of great consequence to ascertain the 
nature of the fact referred to when persons are said to be baptized, this 
will not alone decide the meaning of the word. Ifthe fact have not any 
supposed nature the word which represents it cannot have that meaning ; 
but it may have such a nature and yet this may not be the meaning of 
the word. Thus, if any persons said to be baptized were not drowned, 
then drowning could not be the signification of the word in its applica- 
tion to them. But if they were drowned, as unquestionably they were 
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in many places where the word is used, it does not follow that this is its 
meaning ; it may denote something connected with drowning, and not 
drowning itself. What is not in the object cannot be in the sign, 
but there may be much in the object which the sign does not express. 
If, then, it is certain or probable that any baptized persons were not 
immersed, then is it certain or probable that in reference to them, 
to baptize is not to immerse. But if they were immersed, we cannot 
from this infer that to baptize means to immerse, other proof is requisite, 
In like manner, if any baptized persons were not purified, then ¢o purify, 
cannot be the meaning of the word in its application to them. But if 
they were purified, this will not suffice to show that to baptize means 
to purify, other proof is necessary. The frequent neglect of these 
principles must be received as an apology for the repetition of what may 
appear to some, too obvious to require any notice. We now proceed to 
our inquiry. We are not to see if any given signification possibly may 
belong to the word in these passages, but if from the evidence afforded 
in each, it probably does belong. If the sacred Scriptures show that to 
baptize means to dip, or that baptism was thus performed, then let 
dipping be regarded as a Christian ordinance ; but if they do not teach 
this, and teach the contrary, then to dip and to be dipped, is not to 
follow the precepts and example of Christ, but it is to follow the tra- 
ditions and superstitious practices of men. 

I. The first passage in the Bible in which Samrif{ occurs, is 2 Kings, 
v.14. “And Naaman went down and baptized himself at the Jordan seven 
times, according to the bidding of Elisha, and his skin became again 
as the skin of a little child, and he was healed.” * 

What were the circumstances of this case? A Syrian officer of high 
rank, had long suffered from leprosy, and hearing that there was 
a prophet in Israel by whom he might be healed, he came to seek his 
help. His disorder was confined to one part of his person, for he 
thought that the cure would be effected by the prophets calling on the 





* Kal xaréBn Namay nad ¢Barricare ev rq “lopddyy éwrdiis. 

The writer has given his own translation of the passages quoted from the Septua- 
gint and the New Testament, as it seemed absurd in reasoning on a subject which 
must be determined by the Greek text, to adopt the translation of those who, 
undoubtedly, favoured dipping. Besides, where any errors have been associated with 
a certain phraseology, it is vain to seek to remove them, except by the use of terms 
which, though of equivalent meaning, are free from such associations. The use of a 
peculiar set of words on this, and on many religious subjects, has greatly tended 
to give permanence to error. The common sense which would at once discern the 
truth or detect the fallacy of statements made in ordinary language, is soon hope- 
lessly bewildered! where technicalities are employed. It has been sought to present as 
simple and as faithful a translation as possible—and the deviations from the 
authorized version are supported where this appeared necessary. It will, however, be 
found, that most of the remarks made will apply as well to the authorized translation 
as to that of the writer. 
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name of the Lord, his God, and putting his hand on the diseased place, 
that it might draw together and be healed. Contrary to his expecta- 
tion, Elisha did not even come down to him, when he stood at the door 
of his house, but sent by his servant this prescription, ‘Go and wash 
seven times at the Jordan, and thy flesh will return upon thee, and thou 
wilt be healed.” Disappointed and indignant at the contempt with 
which he imagined he had been treated, and at the preference which he 
thought was given to the natural virtue of Jewish waters, he resolved to 
return to his own land, that if he washed any where for his leprosy, it 
might be at Abana and Pharpar rivers of Damascus. But on the 
sensible and affectionate remonstrance of his servants, who reminded 
him how simple was the prophet’s command—to wash that he might 
be healed, he changed his purpose, and according to the direction of 
the man of God, he baptized himself. Now what is it likely that he 
did ? and how is his action described? To reply to these questions it is 
proper to ascertain what was the washing required by the Mosaic law in 
eases of leprosy ; since this would determine the common praetice, and 
the law and the practice together, would probably determine thegaction 
of Naaman ; and the language both of the historian and of the trans- 
lator. The law is given Lev. xiv. 7. ‘‘ And he shall sprinkle upon him 
that is to be cleansed from the leprosy seven times, and shall pronounce 
him clean... .. And he that is to be cleansed, shall wash his clothes, and 
shave off all his hair, and wash himself in water, that he may be clean.’’* 
This law consists of two parts, the first is ceremonial, the second is 
sanatory. The sprinkling seven times was the testimony given by the 
priest to the lepers cure, and re-admitted him to his social and religious 
privileges. The subsequent washing and shaving were designed to 
remove the danger of infection. Now as the cure was in this case 
miraculous and complete, it is more likely that the prophet, in his 
direction, would refer to what was ceremonial in the law, than to what 
was sanatory ; and that when he told the Syrian to wash seven times, 
he alluded to the seven sprinklings, which were usually received by the 
leper, rather than to the two washings and shavings of the whole 
person, which, with the interval of a week, were afterwards attended to. 
But if it be supposed that it was to the latter that he referred, and that 
his direction corresponded to this part of the Mosaic law, then it is 
certain that the law did not enjoin dipping, and it is most improbable 
that not being required it should be generally practised. It is not 
impossible that Naaman dipped himself seven times in the river, but it 
is improbable, for the following reasons :—First. He was only required 





* The words YT and Aodw' used here, and in all similar passages, denote the act 
of cleansing, without any regard to the manner in which it is done. Vide, Gen. 
xiii, 31 ; Exod. xxx. 18 ; Deut. xxi. 6; 2 Chron. iv. 6; Ps. xxvi. 6; Prov. xxx. 12; 
Isa. i. 16 ; iv. 4; Ps. vi. 6; Acts, xvi. 33; Rev. i. 8. 
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234 A CRITICAL INQUIRY INTO THE 
to wash, and this term is twice repeated afterwards. Second. What he 
was to do is represented as a small thing. Third. His temper of mind 
was not that which would lead him to do more than was enjoined ; and 
Fourth. His action is stated to have been in accordance with the 
prophet’s command. 

But whatever may have been the mode in which Naaman obeyed the 
prophet’s order, that his action is not described as a dipping is evident, 
from these considerations. 1. If so common a signification was to be 
expressed, Bdrrw, or some common word might be expected, and not a 
word whose rare occurrence indicates that it already had some 
peculiarity of meaning, like what it is found to have possessed 
afterwards. 2. There is nothing to show that dipping was in the 
thoughts of the writer, for there is no word in the context, and nothing 
in the scope of the passage, having the least relation thereto. On the 
contrary, while apart from the supposed signification of the word itself, 
there is nothing to lead to the supposition that Naaman was dipped, we 
know that he was cleansed. The action, however performed, was a 
purification ; and that it is presented by the historian, under this aspect 
is probable, because, Ist, it is three times referred to under this 
aspect—as a washing, the end being expressed and nof the mode; 
2d, the cure is described immediately after, by a term denoting both 
purity and health («ai éxa@apioOy.) 3. On this occasion Naaman be- 
came a worshipper of Jehovah, and the historian relates his conversion 
to the Jewish faith. It is natural to suppose that the employment here 
of the word Barrifo, as well as that of the corresponding Hebrew term, 
was occasioned by the use of these words for the more solemn purifica- 
tions with water, then observed by the Jews. 

If now we look to the words of other languages, most likely to exhibit 
the sense of Sarri{ in this passage, we find the following. In the 
Hebrew text. This word denotes in the earlier Hebrew to dip, 
to stain, to moisten.* Its meaning in the later Hebrew cannot be 
ascertained but by the considerations adduced, which are equally 
applicable to the Hebrew and Greek words in this passage. In the 
Chaldee Targum the same word 720 is put both for the precept and the 
performance, for YT) and 520. It denotes both to dip and to purify ; and 
that it is used here in the latter sense is the most probable, because 
YT} is never translated by a word signifying to dip, but often, when 
used in reference to sacred things, by V7? to purify. In the Syriac 
version, |*202 to wash or cleanse is likewise put for both words, 





* Gen. xxxvii. 31. “ They stained the coat with the blood.” Lev. iv. 17. “ And the 
priest shall moisten his finger from the blood.” Lev. xiv. 16. “ And the priest shall 
moisten his right finger from the oil that is in his left hand.” 2 Kings, viii. 15. 
“ He took a coverlet and moistened it with water, and spread it on his face, so that 
he died.” 
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showing, that in the judgment of the translator of that ancient version, 
both meant to cleanse or purify. In the Vulgate in the same manner, 
one word is employed, the direction given to Naaman is expressed by 
“Javare septies in Jordane’’—wash seven times at the Jordan ; his 
obedience, by “‘lavit in Jordane septies,”” he washed seven times at the 
Jordan. Whether these translators used only the Hebrew text, or not, 
is immaterial. It is most likely that they would understand the Hebrew 
in the same manner as the writer of this part of the Septuagint, and 
that as they gave in their several translations, the sense of purifying, 
expressing the end and not the mode of the action, so he also employed 
farri{o in this signification. 

From this examination of the context, subject, scope, and ancient 
versions, it appears very improbable that Naaman was dipped, and very 
improbable, if he were purified by dipping, that the historian should 
describe this fact by a word expressive of its manner, rather than of its 
design. On the other hand it is certain that he purified himself, and 
the circumstances of the case favour the supposition that his purifica- 
tion was like all the public ceremonial purifications of the Jews, by 
sprinkling or washing a part of the person. The whole context of the 
passage, and the testimony of the ancient versions, supports the opinion 
that here Barri{o means to purify, and that it was appropriated to 
sacred rites performed with water. For the supposition that Naaman 
dipped himself, and that here Samri¢o means to dip, we have only the 
supposed radical signification of the Hebrew and Greek words. For 
the supposition that Naaman partially washed himself, and that Barrifo 
here means to purify, expressing the end and not the mode of washing, 
we have the general considerations adduced in the last article, the 
accordance of this mode and meaning, with the common feelings of 
men, with Jewish customs, with the prophet’s command, with the 
servant’s language, with the historian’s comment and subsequent 
statements, probably with the Chaldee Targum, certainly with the 
Syriac and Latin versions. 

II. The only other passage in which farrif{o is found in the Old Tes- 
tament is Isa. xxi. 4, where, in our translation, we read, “my heart 
panted, fearfulness affrighted me.” The Hebrew for the last clause 
is “303 nyse, rendered by the Septuagint 7 dvopia pe Barriga, by 
the Vulgate, ‘‘tenebree me stupefecerunt.” The meaning of this passage 
given by most commentators is, ‘‘ horror has seized or oppressed me.” 
In the Septuagint, according to Schleusner, dvouia has the sense of 
terror as well as of iniquity, and is used in the former sense in this place. 
The word Sarrife then expresses the effect produced upon the mind by 
very dreadful apprehension. There is no reference to dipping, nothing 
even to suggest the idea; but its common classic sense when applied 
to mind, to press down, or overwhelm, is exactly suited to it; all the 
evidence coincides with this conclusion. That Sarrif, though it had 
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translator in its ordinary classic sense, is what might be expected. 
This is the more likely to be the case here, inasmuch as the subject to 
which the word applies, is exactly that to which it is ordinarily applied 
in the classics—grievous and excessive oppression ; and its use here 
is remote from the influence of any modes of thought or expression 
peculiar to Jews. 

III. In the Apocrypha the word occurs twice : first, in Judith xii. 7, 
“‘ And she went out every night to the valley of Bethulia, and baptized 
herself at the fountain of water which was in the camp.’’* We ask what 
did she do at the fountain ? and how is her conduct described? A Jewish 
matron of great beauty and intelligence, of a devout and resolute spirit, 
left the city of Bethulia, when it was besieged by the Assyrian army, and 
went to the enemy’scamp. She was introduced tothe general, professedly 
with the view of aiding him in taking her native city, but really with 
the intention of imitating the example of Jael, and freeing her country 
from its destroyer, by a woman’s hand. She prepared herself most 
carefully for this hazardous undertaking, and went forth attended only 
by one maid servant. After her interview with Holofernes she remained 
for three days in a tent assigned to her, living on the food which she 
had brought with her, that she might not be defiled by the unlawful 
food of the heathen. She asked and obtained permission to go out from 
her tent to pray in the morning watch. For this purpose she went out 
before dawn of day to the valley of Bethulia, and baptized herself at the 
fountain which was in the camp. She then prayed to the God of Israel 
that he would direct her way to effect the deliverance of his people, 
and, coming back to her tent purified (xafapd,) she remained in it until 
the evening. Such is the narrative of the historian. We learn from it 
that baptism was something that a lady, accompanied by a maid ser- 
vant, might perform at a fountain in a camp of soldiers. It was some- 
thing that a Jewish lady would wish to perform who was desirous of 
avoiding any ceremonial impurity, and who was earnestly praying for 
strength and success in an affair, which, whether right or wrong, she 
deemed patriotic, virtuous, and pious. If we suppose that she washed 
her hands at the fountain, or was sprinkled with water, the fact will 
then accord with the nature and situation of the place, with a woman’s 
feelings, and with Jewish rites. The custom of washing the hands or 
sprinkling the person with pure water, was one common both among 
the Jews and other nations. Aristeas says, it is the custom of all the 
Jews to wash their hands in the sea when they pray to God ;+ sea- 
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water was thought most purifying ; then that of rivers, and of fountains. 
Clemens~Alexandrinus, having referred to the custom of the Gentiles 
to wash their hands before prayer, says, that “‘ The Jews also had this 
same custom, and were often baptized in bed.”* Here we have clear 
and decisive testimony to the use of such purifications before prayer, 
and to their being styled baptisms, when administered to a sick person 
in bed. The same practice is probably alluded to by St. Paul, when 
he speaks of men praying and lifting up holy hands, i Tim. 2, 8. 
This custom is indisputable. On the contrary, it cannot be shown that 
it was a Jewish custom to dip the whole person in water before prayer, 
even when it could be conveniently done. If we imagine that Judith 
was immersed in water, we assume what is highly improbable, physi- 
cally, morally, and ceremonially. It is physically improbable, because 
it is not likely that the fountain would admit of an immersion, few 
being sufficiently deep. It is morally imbrobable, because it is most 
unlikely that any one should dip himself dressed or undressed into cold 
water in the night to prepare for devotion ; and it is still more unlikely 
that a lady would act thus when near to a large number of men, who, 
though they had been forbidden to hinder, had not been forbidden to 
watch her. And it is ceremonially improbable, since nothing of this kind 
was ever enjoined by the Jewish law; and nothing parrallel to this can 
be adduced as ever practised by the Jewish people. If she did not dip 
herself into the water, or immerse herself in it, then the word Bamri{o 
cannot mean here, to dip or to immerse. Exactly in the same 
in which it is improbable that the pure and high-minded Jewish lady 
was dipped at night in the cold water of a fountain, when there were 
thousands of heathen men close by, in this degree is it improbable that 
to baptize here means to dip or immerse. 

If still it should be asserted, that she did dip herself, this will not 
prove, that to dip is the sense of the word. There is nothing in the 
context to give the least support to such an interpretation. On the 
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translator in its ordinary classic sense, is what might be expected. 
This is the more likely to be the case here, inasmuch as the subject to 
which the word applies, is exactly that to which it is ordinarily applied 
in the classics—grievous and excessive oppression ; and its use here 
is remote from the influence of any modes of thought or expression 
peculiar to Jews. 

III. In the Apocrypha the word occurs twice: first, in Judith xii. 7, 
“‘ And she went out every night to the valley of Bethulia, and baptized 
herself at the fountain of water which was in the camp.”* We ask what 
did she do at the fountain ? and how is her conduct described? A Jewish 
matron of great beauty and intelligence, of a devout and resolute spirit, 
left the city of Bethulia, when it was besieged by the Assyrian army, and 
went to the enemy’scamp. She was introduced tothe general, professedly 
with the view of aiding him in taking her native city, but really with 
the intention of imitating the example of Jael, and freeing her country 
from its destroyer, by a woman’s hand. She prepared herself most 
carefully for this hazardous undertaking, and went forth attended only 
by one maid servant. After her interview with Holofernes she remained 
for three days in a tent assigned to her, living on the food which she 
had brought with her, that she might not be defiled by the unlawful 
food of the heathen, She asked and obtained permission to go out from 
her tent to pray in the morning watch. For this purpose she went out 
before dawn of day to the valley of Bethulia, and baptized herself at the 
fountain which was in the camp. She then prayed to the God of Israel 
that he would direct her way to effect the deliverance of his people, 
and, coming back to her tent purified (xafapd,) she remained in it until 
the evening. Such is the narrative of the historian. We learn from it 
that baptism was something that a lady, accompanied by a maid ser- 
vant, might perform at a fountain in a camp of soldiers. It was some- 
thing that a Jewish lady would wish to perform who was desirous of 
avoiding any ceremonial impurity, and who was earnestly praying for 
strength and success in an affair, which, whether right or wrong, she 
deemed patriotic, virtuous, and pious. If we suppose that she washed 
her hands at the fountain, or was sprinkled with water, the fact will 
then accord with the nature and situation of the place, with a woman’s 
feelings, and with Jewish rites. The custom of washing the hands or 
sprinkling the person with pure water, was one common both among 
the Jews and other nations. Aristeas says, it is the custom of all the 
Jews to wash their hands in the sea when they pray to God ;+ sea- 
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water was thought most purifying ; then that of rivers, and of fountains. 
Clemens*Alexandrinus, having referred to the custom of the Gentiles 
to wash their hands before prayer, says, that ‘‘ The Jews also had this 
same custom, and were often baptized in bed.”** Here we have clear 
and decisive testimony to the use of such purifications before prayer, 
and to their being styled baptisms, when administered to a sick person 
in bed. The same practice is probably alluded to by St. Paul, when 
he speaks of men praying and lifting up holy hands, i Tim. 2, 8. 
This custom is indisputable. On the contrary, it cannot be shown that 
it was a Jewish custom to dip the whole person in water before prayer, 
even when it could be conveniently done. If we imagine that Judith 
was immersed in water, we assume what is highly improbable, physi- 
cally, morally, and ceremonially. It is physically improbable, because 
it is not likely that the fountain would admit of an immersion, few 
being sufficiently deep. It is morally imbrobable, because it is most 
unlikely that any one should dip himself dressed or undressed into cold 
water in the night to prepare for devotion ; and it is still more unlikely 
that a lady would act thus when near to a large number of men, who, 
though they had been forbidden to hinder, had not been forbidden to 
watch her. Andit is ceremonially improbable, since nothing of this kind 
was ever enjoined by the Jewish law; and nothing parrallel to this can 
be adduced as ever practised by the Jewish people. If she did not dip 
herself into the water, or immerse herself in it, then the word Barri{e 
cannot mean here, to dip or to immerse. Exactly in the same degree 
in which it is improbable that the pure and high-minded Jewish lady 
was dipped at night in the cold water of a fountain, when there were 
thousands of heathen men close by, in this degree is it improbable that 
to baptize here means to dip or immerse. 

If still it should be asserted, that she did dip herself, this will not 
prove, that to dip is the sense of the word. There is nothing in the 
context to give the least support to such an interpretation. On the 
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contrary, the statements made in the preceding and following verses, 
that she went out for prayer, and that she continued pure in the camp 
of the idolators after her baptism, show that it was the writer’s design 
to exhibit strongly her devotion and her purity, and make it probable 
that in whatever way the rite was performed, the historian wished to 
represent it as a religious purification, and consequently that this is 
the meaning of the word. With this the Syriac version agrees.* 

IV. The other passage to be examined is Sirach xxxi. 25. “If one 
is baptized from a corpse, and again touches it, what will he gain by 





* In the Vulgate for ¢8amrri(ero there is “ baptizabat se ;” in the Syriac the verb 

which is rendered in Walton’s Polyglot, “lavabat se.” Respecting the mean- 

ing of this word, which is the term invariably used in relation to Christian baptism, 
the following remarks are submitted to the reader’s consideration. 

1. The radical signification of this word, as proved by the agreement of similar 
words in Hebrew, Syriac, and Arabic is, to stand, to make to stand, so to place, to cdn- 
stitute. This sense appears to give no support to dipping, or immersing, or sprink- 
ling, or to any mode in which it may be supposed that the rite was performed. It 
rather indicates one of its designs. By baptism persons were, externally, both puri- 
fied, and constituted Christians. These ideas being thus associated, the word for 
baptism might naturally be used to express both together, or either separately. 

2. The sense of cleansing is an acknowledged and established signification, and, 
therefore, if this meaning will suit the various passages in which the word occurs, 
another meaning must not be attributed to it. Now the sense of cleansing or purify- 
ing does suit every passage both in the Old and New Testament. Only one passage 
in the former has been adduced in proof of the sense of immersion; but the sense of 
purification seems to be more suitable even there, besides having the support of 
acknowledged use, of which the other is wholly destitute. Numb. xxxi. 23, “ What- 
ever cannot pass through the fire ye shall purify with water.” If it were certain, 
which it is not, that the objects to be purified were dipped in water, then there is 
nothing to show that this is the meaning either of the Hebrew term or of the Syriac 
which is put for it. The Hebrew “2Y never denotes to immerse; but in Deut. xviii. 
10, it is rendered in the Septuagint wepixadalpwy év mvpi, purifying with fire. The 
Syriac term does not express the same mode as the Hebrew, for another that corres- 
ponds exactly to the Hebrew in sense and sound, is used twice in this verse with the 
sense of passing through. Some other signification must therefore belong to this word, 
if another expresses the mode, then this in all probability would express the end. Of 
all imaginable senses the common one is the most appropriate, and such is the mean- 
ing of the passage given in the Vulgate, “ Whatever can pass through the flames 
shall be purified with fire, but whatever cannot sustain the fire shall be purified with 
water of expiation.” Aqua expiationis sanctificabitur. 

3. In all the other passages in which this word has been quoted from Syriac writ- 
ings, though the subject sometimes admits of the sense of immersion as well as of 
purification, there is nothing to require or evento favor the former. The significations 
given by Schaaf are, abluit se, ablutus, intinctus, immersus in aquam; by Castell, 
ablutus est, immersit ; by Buxtorf, intingi, ablui, abluere—for the noun lotio. The 
sense of cleansing or purifying is given by all as the principal sense ; that of immer- 
sion seems to rest on the passage in Numbers. As baptism was administered in after 
times among the Syrians by immersion, the word may possibly have subsequently 
received this sense; but that would not affect its meaning in the Old and New Tes- 
taments. 
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his washing.”* . This baptism was something required by the Mosaic law. 
Here we may ascertain what its nature was. From Lev. xxii. 6, we learn 
that they who touched a dead body were to wash themselves with 
water; nothing is said of immersion. Another law exhibiting more 
fully the nature of the rite is given, Numb. xix. 11, “‘ He that toucheth 
the dead body of any man shall be unclean seven days. He shall purify 
himself with it, (i.e. with the ashes prepared for the water of separa- 
tion) on the third day, and on the seventh day he shall be clean, but 
if he purify not himself the third day, then the seventh day he shall 
not be clean. Whosoever toucheth the dead body of any man that is 
dead and purifieth not himself, defileth the tabernacle of the Lord ; and 
that soul shall be cut off from Israel, because the water of separation 
was not sprinkled upon him, he shall be unclean.” Here it is quite 
clear that the service required was styled a purification—and there is 
not any evidence that this purification consisted of more than the 
cleansing which was effected with a little fresh water and the ashes of 
a burnt heifer. It is improbable that Bamri{éyevos here means dipped. 
1. Because if there were any immersion it is unlikely that this rite 
should be characterised by a part not named in the law. 2. It is con- 
strued with aré which is not suited to that signification, for such an 
expression as to dip from could not be used in any language. But this 
is the common construction for words denoting to purify. ‘“ He shall 
sprinkle upon him that is to be cleansed from the leprosy seven times.” 
Lev. xiv. 7.¢ ‘ Then will I sprinkle clean water upon you, and ye shall 
be clean from all your filthiness, and from all your idols will I cleanse 
you.” Ezek. xxxvi. 25. 3. The question shows that the attention of 
the writer was directed not to the manner in which a rite might be 
performed, but to its end—to the effect which might be destroyed by 
something that came after. A man once dipped could not be undipped, 
but though purified he might become unclean. 4. The correspond- 
ence which exists between edyduevos, he who prays, in the 24th verse ; 
Barri{duevos in the 25th verse, and ynorevov, he who fasts, in the 26th, 
make it probable that as the first and the last are religious terms and 
are applied to those who are seeking the favour of God, that Bamn- 
(éuevos also has a religious sense, and is peculiarly appropriate to those 
who by ceremonial purifications would prepare themselves for the wor- 
ship of the most Holy. The sense of immersion is opposed to the 
law and practice of the Jews, and to the sense of the preposition asso- 
ciated with Barrifo. It has no support from the context, or scope, 
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or ancient versions. The sense of purification accords both with the 
requirement and phraseology of the law, and with all the terms directly 
or indirectly associated therewith ; and it is confirmed by the Syriac 
version. The Vulgate has “ qui baptizatur a mortuo.” The Syriac 
has the verb ] 60, he who is cleansed or purified. 

These are all the passages in the Septuagint in which the word 
occurs. There are three references in the New Testament to the bap- 
tisms of the Jews. We should consider these before attending to the 
baptism of John and to Christian baptism. 

V. The first of these passages is, Mark vii. 3, ‘‘The pharisees and 
all the Jews, unless they have washed their hands with a handful [of 
water] do not eat, observing the tradition of the elders ; and from the 
market, unless they have baptized, they do not eat ; and there are many 
other things which they have been taught to observe, the baptisms of 
cups, and of jugs, of copper vessels, and of couches.”* The occasion 
of these words is the mention of a charge brought by the pharisees 
against the disciples of Jesus of eating bread with common, that is 
with unwashed hands. It was the custom of the Jews when they had 
been in their houses all day to perform a slight purification before 
taking food ; but when they had been to places of public resort, where 
the unclean might have touched them, something more than the washing 
of hands first mentioned was necessary ; then they baptized. Now the 
supposition that not merely a few zealots, but all the Jews dipped 
their whole bodies in water whenever they came from the market, is 
exceedingly improbable. The time, the trouble, the expense would be 
of serious importance even in the houses of the wealthy, while for those 
who had not baths in their own dwellings, the difficulty would on every 
account be greater. That this should have been the custom is improb- 
able, and it is further improbable that if it were the custom it should 
no where be alluded to. The most learned of the Jewish Rabbis whose 
evidence with respect to a national custom, should avail, however 
worthless their opinions on religious doctrines, declare that there never 
was such a custom.¢ That copper vessels and couches should be 
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t+ The following particulars relating to these purifications may be interesting to 
some. 

Rabbi Eliazar says, “‘ Whosoever despises the washing of hands shall be rooted out 
of this generation.”” Rabbi Ase says, “ Whosoever eats bread with unwashen hands 
is as guilty as if he committed fornication.” Rabbi Akiba was cast into prison, and 
Rabbi Joshua Garsites ministered unto him. And they brought him daily water for 
washing and drinking. Now it happened that on one occasion the jailor found him, 
and said, “ You have a large quantity of water to day; is it to perforate,the walls of 
your prison?” Then he poured one half of it out, and he left the remainder. Rabbi 
Akiba was told what had been done, yet he said “ Pour the water upon my hands.” 
Rabbi Joshua answered, “ My master, there is not enough even for you to drink.” 
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immersed in water is another great improbability ; with regard to many 
of the latter it would hardly be practicable, with regard to all it would 
be both difficult and injurious. That it was not the writer’s design to 
speak of these baptisms as immersions appears also from the train of 
thought which the passage exhibits. He wished to explain the reason 
why the disciples of Jesus were censured for not washing their hands. 
It is not likely that for this end he would refer to the practice of dip- 
ping the whole body even if it were customary, but it is likely that he 
would refer to purifications similar to what they had neglected. The 
manner of these purifications will partially appear from John i. 6; 
“There were placed there six stone water jars, according to the purifi- 
cation of the Jews, each containing two or three measures.” The water 
of these jars might be sprinkled or poured on the persons to be purified, 
or their hands might be dipped, their bodies certainly could not be 
immersed therein. If the baptizing mentioned had referred only to 
the hands, then the rite would probably be effected by dipping the 
hands ; though even then it would not follow that dipping was the 
meaning of the term. But as the verb stands alone in the middle form, 
it is most likely that the whole person is referred to. The baptism was 
a ceremonial purification with water, it is mentioned as one of a more 
solemn character, how it was performed is not expressed, probably by 
washing and sprinkling combined. It is highly improbable that the per- 
sons and couches of the Jews were immersed, and therefore it is highly 
improbable that this is the signification of the terms here used. It is 
certain that the persons and couches were purified ; and that the sacred 
writer refers to these actions as purifications is most probable from the 





But Akiba replied, “ What can I do? He who eats with unwashen hands perpetrates 
a crime to be atoned for by death. It is better for me to die than to transgress 
the commands of the elders.”— Wetstein, in Matt. xx. 

“First of all the hands must be washed and cleansed, or else he who eats is 
unclean. Water must be poured upon the hands three times: in the first pouring the 
fingers are to be raised, in the other two they are to be let down. The hands must 
be washed together, and not one after another. Lastly, it is necessary that in 
the ablution of the hands, the left hand should minister as the servant of the right.” 
—Munster Annot. in Deut. viii. , 

“There are two kinds of washing of the hands, the one called nn», the other 
rey. The first is required of one who eats ordinary bread; the second of one who 
is engaged in sacred rites, who eats of the offerings and sacrifices. For the first, a 
quarter of a logus, an egg full and a half, about 27 drachms, is the quantity fixed for 
washing the hands of one person. For the second, in which the hands were dipped, 
40 seah, or nearly 4000 times the former quantity, was necessary.”—Mischna Mai- 
nionides pref in Tract de Lotione Manuum. 

“Rabbi Chasda says, that when he washes with his hands full of water, he receives 
from heaven his hands full of felicity.” — Wetstein, in loc. 

“ Rite cavis undam de flumine palmis 
Sustulit, ac tales effundit ad w#thera voces.” —neid viii. 
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whole tenor of the passage ; this is, therefore, most probably the mean- 
ing of the word. 

VI. The next passage for consideration is, Luke xi. 37 ; “‘ While he 
was speaking, a pharisee asked him to dine with him, and going in he 
reclined. And the pharisee observing him, was astonished that he had 
not first baptized before dinner.”* It appears that this was no friendly 
invitation, but that it was intended to withdraw our Lord from the 
people, and to gain, if possible, that advantage over him in private, which 
in public could not be obtained. Nothing is said of the retirement of the 
host, or of any invitation given by him to his guests to retire to the bath. 
He was, no doubt, himself baptized, and he expected that his company 
would be baptized likewise. Baptism, therefore, was something which 
might be done on entering a house, not only by the inmates, but by 
casual visitors, and without any aid; it was something which they 
were expected to perform without invitation, and of which the neglect 
was so unusual, as to excite astonishment. All this will exactly agree 
with such purifications as might be effected by the use of stone water- 
jars placed at the entrance of the house, according to John ii. 6. It is 
not necessary to point out how utterly inconsistent these circumstances 
are with the supposition that this baptism was an immersion. If Jesus 
was not expected, under these circumstances, to immerse himself, then 
Sanri{ cannot here mean to dip or immerse. 

It is probable that the surprise of the pharisee was expressed in 
words ; if not, it was noticed by Jesus. Now, in replying to the cen- 
sure which was thought, if not uttered, our Lord did not refer to the 
rite which he had neglected as a dipping, but he did refer to it as 
a purification. He justified himself not by any reference to immersion, 
its inconvenience, and uselessness, but solely by referring to the cere- 
monial purifications of the pharisees, and by teaching them the superior 
importance of purity of mind. ‘‘ Ye pharisees purify (xaOapi{ere) the 
exterior of the cup and the dish, but within ye are full of rapine and 
wickedness. O foolish men, did not he who made what is without, 
make also what is within.” The remarks of our Lord, and the lan- 
guage he employed, confirm the conclusion, that the baptism referred 
to was a simple rite of outward cleansing, and that to purify is the 
signification of the term used in relation to it. 

VII. The last passage referring to Jewish baptisms, is Heb. ix. 9, 
“During which time offerings and sacrifices are presented, which 
are incapable of making perfect, in respect to the conscience, him 
who does service only with things to be eaten and to be drunk, and 
with various baptisms, services of the body imposed until the sea- 
son for reformation.”+ The baptisms here mentioned were a part of 

* “Ori ob mparov éBarricbn mpd Tod dplorov. 


t Aarpetovra udvoy én) Bpdyaci, xa) wéuaci, nal Biapdpas Bawrioyois, Sixacdpacr 
capnds, uéxpi Kaipod BiopOdcews éminelneva. 
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the service of the first tabernacle. We may learn what they were by 
referring to the Old Testament, Exod. xxix. 4; ‘‘ And Aaron and his 
sons then shalt bring unto the door of the tabernacle of the congrega- 
tion, and shalt wash them with water.” Exod. xxx. 19; ‘“‘ For Aaron and 
his sons shall wash their hands and their feet thereat, when they go 
into the tabernacle of the congregation, they shall wash with water 
that they die not ; or when they come near to the altar to minister, to 
burn offering made by fire unto the Lord, so they shall wash their 
hands and their feet that they die not.”"* Numb. viii, 5; ‘‘And the Lord 
spake unto Moses, saying, Take the Levites from among the children of 
Israel, and cleanse them ; and thus shalt thou do unto them to cleanse 
them. Sprinkle clean water of purifying upon them.”’ Numb, xix. 20; 
“ But the man that shall be unclean, and shall not purify himself, that 
soul shall be cut off from among the congregation, because he hath 
defiled the sanctuary of the Lord: the water of separation hath not 
been sprinkled upon him; he is unclean.” Such were the principal, 
if not the only baptisms alluded to by the apostle, for he does not refer 
to baptisms in general, any more than to ‘‘ meats and drinks” in ge- 
neral, but only to those connected with the service of the tabernacle. 
There is nothing to show that one immersion of the whole body was 
ever required, or ever practised, as a part of the service of the taber- 
nacle ; or that in any case whatever, unclean persons were required to 
be dipped, or to dip themselves, No terms which any Hebrew scholar 
will pretend had the signification of dipping, are ever used in reference 
to any one of the ceremonial purifications of the person. For those 
connected with the service of the tabernacle, and for all besides, words 
are employed denoting, to wash, to purify, to sprinkle, but none signi- 
fying to dip are ever used. It is superfluous to remark, that even if 
there had been many immersions, these could not be styled duaddpa, 
The dipping of various things, would not be various dippings. The 
word Barricpo: is here applied to purifications effected by washing the 
hands or feet, or by sprinkling the whole person. These are the only 
baptisms of Scripture—and the meaning of the word by which they 
are designated, must be purifyings. It is most natural to speak of 
these, as various purifyings, in as much as they might be effected 
either by dipping the hands and the feet, or by pouring water upon 
them, or by sprinkling the priest and the offerer; and of such purify- 
ing the apostle immediately afterwards makes mention, v. 13, “If the 





* It does not appear that any special ablutions were required by the law, for all 
persons who came to sacrifice or worship, though some were practised. None, how- 
ever, of these ablutions were immersions, Judith xvi. 18; “And when the people were 
purified, they brought their burnt offerings,” jwixa éxa@apioc@n, Philo. Lib. de. Vic. 
“ He who offers, having washed his hands, should place them upon the victims head,” 
drovupduevos Tas xeipas. Ps. xxvi. 6; “I will wash mine hands in innocency, so will 
I compass thine altar O Lord,” vipoyes ras xeipas. 
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blood of bulls, and of goats, and the ashes of an heifer sprinkling the 
unclean, make holy in respect to the purity of the body.” The argu- 
ment may be concisely expressed thus:—Baptisms were rites per- 
formed in the Jéwish temple in connexion with the worship of God. 
Immersions were never performed in the Jewish temple in connexion 
with the worship of God; therefore, these baptisms were not immer- 
sions. The apostle states that these baptisms were appointed by God. 
Immersions of the person were not appointed by God in any part of 
the ceremonial law—therefore these baptisms were not immersions. 
They were purifications with water, which might be effected in various 
ways. Only in one instance in the whole Mosaic law, is there a direc- 
tion to put the object to be purified in water. Lev. xi. 32; “ And 
upon whatsoever any of them, i.e. a weasel, a mouse, a tortoise, a 
ferret, a chamelion, a lizard, a snail, a mole, when they are dead doth 
fall, it shall be unclean ; whether it be any vessel of wood, or raiment, 
or skin, or sack, whatsoever vessel it be, wherein any work is done, it 
must be put into water, and it shall be unclean until the evening; 80 
it shall be cleansed.” This is the only law requiring that any object 
should be immersed in water ; but here there is no reference to persons, 
nor to the service of the tabernacle, nothing that could possibly be 
meant by various baptisms. Of various immersions of things, still less 
of various immersions of persons, and still less of various immersions of 
persons in the tabernacle service, the Jewish law said nothing ; but of 
various purifications with water it makes frequent mention. We con- 
clude, therefore, that the various baptisms of which the apostles speaks 
as well known ordinances of the law concerning the service of the 
tabernacle, were not dippings of various objects, but purifyings in 
various ways ; and that as the Jews at the time of the apostle used in 
reference to these ablutions, the Chaldee word ©}? denoting to purify, 
so it was with the same sense that the apostle referred to them as 
Barricpo, or purifyings. 

VIII. There is one passage, which, though it does not refer to rites 
of baptism, speaks of a baptism of the Jews, and may properly be 
noticed here. ‘‘I am unwilling that you should be ignorant, brethren, 
that our fathers were all under [the guidance of} the cloud, and all 
passed through the sea, and all were baptized for Moses by the cloud 
and by the sea.” 1 Cor. x. 1.* 

The apostle, in this passage, reminds the Corinthians of the early 
history of the Jews, in order to guard them against the danger of 


* Kal wdyres eis roy Mwiofy éBarricayro dv rif vepéAn Kal ev Tif Baardooy. 
The preposition eis is used in the following passages, and in very many more, with 
the signification of for. Matt. v. 13, It is good for nothing. x. 10, No bag for your 
journey. Verse 41, He who receives a prophet for a prophet’s name. xxvi. 10, She 
has performed a good work for me. Verse 13, This which she has done shall be 
related for her memorial. v. 28, shed on behalf of many for the remission of sins. 
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apostacy. He says, that all the Israelites at first shared in the same 
deliverance from Egyptian bondage, and enjoyed the same privileges in 
their journey; but that afterwards those who forsook the service of 
God were destroyed. ‘‘ With many of them God was displeased, for 
they were overthrown in the wilderness.” The baptism here men- 
tioned was something effected by the pillar of cloud which accompanied 
the Israelites in their march from Egypt, and by the waters of the Red 
Sea. They were baptized by this cloud and this sea; but we are 
expressly told that they were not immersed in the sea, nor overwhelmed 
by it; and from the narrative it is also quite clear that they were 
neither immersed in the cloud, nor overwhelmed by it. The sacred 
historian says, that the Egyptians were immersed and overwhelmed, 
and that the Israelites were not. ‘‘ For the horse of Pharaoh went in 
with his chariots and with his horsemen into the sea, and the Lord 
brought again the waters of the sea upon them; but the children of 
Israel went on dry land in the midst of the sea.” Exod. xv. 19. The 
cloud did not cover them so that they might be said to be immersed in 
’ it, but it went before to guide them, or stood behind to protect. them. 
St. Paul declares, that the Israelites were baptized both by the cloud 
and by the sea ; but from the history of Moses we learn that they were 
neither dipped, nor immersed, nor overwhelmed by either the one or 
the other; therefore, to baptize cannot here mean either to dip, to 
immerse, or to overwhelm. What, then, does it mean? To answer 
this question, we have merely to inquire what was done to the Israelites 
on the occasion alluded to, both by the cloud and by the sea. In 
Exod. xiv. 19, it is said, “‘ And the pillar of the cloud went from before 
their face, and stood behind them; and it came between the camp of 
the Egyptians and the camp of Israel ; and it was a cloud and darkness 
to them, but it gave light by night to these ; so that the one came not 
near the other all the night.” At this time, then, they were separated 
by the cloud from the Egyptians, and on the morrow they were more 
widely separated from them by the intervening waters of the sea. 
Now this separation was a separation of the people of God from the 
impure habits and idolatries of Egypt: it was a separation of them 
from the idolatrous Egyptians, and from all other nations, that they 
might be peculiarly devoted unto the Lord. It was therefore most 
naturally and properly styled a purification. We are accustomed to 





xxvii. 10, They gave them for the potter’s field. Mark i. 38, Because for this end 
I have come. Luke ii. 34, This child is set for the fall and the rising of many. 
_ Acts x. 4, Thine alms have ascended for a memorial. Rom. i. 5, For obedience. 
viii. 28, All things work together for good. xiii. 14, He is the minister of God for 
thy good. xv. 26, To make a collection for the poor saints. xvi. 6, Who laboured 
much for us. 1 Cor. i. 13, For the name of Paul. xi. 7, Not for the better, but for 
the worse. 2 Tim. ii. 14, Profitable for nothing. So also the common expression, 
eis perdvowwy, for repentance. 
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think of purity as consisting in a separation from unclean things ; but 
the Jews were taught to regard it as consisting, in an equal degree, in 
a separation from unclean persons ; and their language proves that they 
were accustomed to conceive of purification as a separation from what- 
ever was unholy. They were then purified both by the cloud and by 
the sea; and this, if not the only effect produced by both, is the one 
most likely to be referred to by the apostle ; for with this the context 
and scope agree. They were purified for Moses, they were by this 
separation placed under his instruction and rule; they were separated 
from the degradation and the impurities of the land in which they had 
been bondsmen ; and they were now to be the followers and subjects 
of Moses. Such is the view of this passage which appears to be in 
itself most natural; and it coincides with the narrative of the sacred 
historian, as well as with the apostle’s language. Moses exhibits the 
event as a visible separation of the people of God from the heathen, as 
the means of producing in the minds of the Jews confidence and sub- 
mission towards himself. ‘‘ Thou in thy mercy hast led forth the people 
which thou hast redeemed; thou guidest them in thy strength unto 
thy holy habitation : the people shall hear and be afraid.”’ Exod. xv. 13. 
** And Israel saw that great work which the Lord did upon the Egyp- 
tians, and the people feared the Lord, and believed the Lord and his ser- 
vant Moses.” Exod. xiv. 31. There was in this case no dipping or over- 
whelming, nor anything resembling them ; consequently, to be baptized 
cannot here mean to be dipped or overwhelmed. There was a purifica- 
tion, a separation from what was unholy ; this purification was effected 
by the cloud and by the sea; this, if not the only common effect, was 
the one most likely to be named ; thereby the Israelites were intro- 
duced to the instructions and rule of Moses; and the mention of this 
purification is most appropriate in the enumeration of those religious 
privileges which they received, but which, through their disobedience, 
became ultimately of no advantage to them. Because the sense of 
purification thus suits, as no other does, the subject, the context, and 
the scope, we conclude it to be the only true signification of Samri{e in 
this passage.* 

On a review of these passages which relate to the baptisms of the 
Jews, it appears that there is no evidence (excepting that of the sup- 
posed radical meaning) that in any one instance there was immersion. 
It is impossible in some, improbable in all. There is nothing in the 
context or scope of any one of these passages to favour the signification 
of dipping; and it has no support from the oldest versions. On the 





* In this, and in all the passages in the New Testament, where Sawrri(w or its 
. derivatives occur, it is translated into the Syriac by ,’SQS and its derivatives ; and 
in the three passages which relate to Jewish baptisms, the Syriac is translated by 
Schaaf as expressing the end and not the mode of the action—cleansing and purifying, 
not dipping or immersing. Here, and in most other places, he merely gives baptizo. 
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contrary, it is certain that, in all the cases referred to, there was a 
purification with water ; the words and ideas belonging to each passage 
present some coincidences with the sense of purifying; and the oldest 
versions, the Syriac, and the Vulgate, give their testimony in favour 
of the same conclusion—that this is the Scriptural signification-.of the 
word. 





ON THE SPECIAL INVOCATION OF CHRIST. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE CONGREGATIONAL MAGAZINE. 


My pgar Sir,—The remarks of a Presbyter in your valuable periodical, 
“On the duty of directing worship to Christ,” reminded me of a 
passage in the “‘ Diary” of an eminently holy man, whose spirit has long 
since been estranged from the imperfections which attach to our most 
perfect acts of homage on earth, and prostrated itself, in blissful adoration, 
at the feet of the glorified Redeemer in heaven—I mean the late Mr. 
Joseph Williams, of Kidderminster. ‘I have been frequently in doubt, 
of late,” writes this sainted individual, “whether I should pray to the 
Lord Jesus Christ, or not. It has been my prevailing opinion that I 
should, and accordingly I have done it frequently, for many months, in 
my secret retirements, with lively emotions of soul; and, I think, 
I should do it more in family prayer, and more in public ; but it is with 
some difficulty I bring myself to it ; and I still find in myself a shyness 
of doing it.” 

Amongst the causes which operated to impose a restraint upon this 
specific kind of devotional exercise, he refers to the fact that no ministers, 
in the circle of his acquaintance, were accustomed to pray express}y to 
the Lord Jesus, with the exception of the late Mr. Bradshaw, whd, on 
one occasion, in discoursing of the manner of transacting a covenant 
with each of the persons in the sacred Trinity, urged the following 
formula :—‘‘ Blessed Jesus! assert thy right, erect thy throne in my 
soul, and bring every power thereof, and every member of my body into 
subjection, to thy law.” Besides this, he could not call to mind a single 
instance of direct address to Him in prayer. 

Now it is extremely probable, Sir, indeed, the writer’s past con- 
sciousness, and observation attest the fact, that others have entertained 
a similar doubt, respecting the propriety of such direct appeal. May I 
therefore be indulged with a brief space in your valuable pages, for the 
purpose of conveying my own conviction on this important subject, 
with the steps that led to it; and that, not so much with the view 
of enforcing my sentiments, as of ascertaining their correctness, or, 
otherwise, by eliciting the opinion of honoured brethren. 

My own conviction, as the result of serious and prayerful investi- 
gation, is, that the Scriptures most explicitly warrant such a mode of 
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appeal ; and with this conviction, my practice, both in the closet and in 
the pulpit, has corresponded. In vindication of such a practice, I may, 
perhaps, be allowed to refer to what I have regarded as Scripture 
warrant and example, for making the Lord Jesus the special object of 
address in prayer. On examining the Scripture doctrine of the Trinity, 
which is practically and not philosophically taught, and a believing 
perception of which, therefore, is to be sought in an examination of its 
practical uses, we find, that there are peculiar functions belonging 
to each of the persons of the Godhead ; and that in harmony with this 
sublime discovery, the Scripture formula of prayer, is, through Christ, 
by the Spirit unto the Father. But it appears, to me at least, equally 
clear, that an appeal should sometimes be made to the Triune Subsis- 
tencies, at other times to “‘God Himself, and our Father, and our Lord 
Jesus Christ,” and on especial occasions, exclusively to the Mediator. 
That the practice of invocating the name of Christ prevailed amongst 
the apostles and primitive martyrs, and was recognized by them among 
other Christians, can scarcely be questioned. We find a distinct 
acknowledgement of the fact in the reply of Ananias to the Lord Jesus, 
who appeared to him in a vision, and directed him to go and instruct 
and comfort Saul—“ Lord, I have heard,” he says, “by many of this 
man...... and he hath authority from the chief priests to bind all 
that call on thy name.” ‘And straightway,” it is added, “he, Paul, 
preached Christ.... and all that heard him were amazed and said, 
is not this he that destroyed them which called on this name in Jeru- 
salem?’ On a subsequent occasion Paul himself distinctly affirms 
that, in a season of great temptation, he “desought the Lord,” i.e. 
Christ, for this same Lord, in answer to his prayer, says, ‘‘ my grace is 
sufficient for thee ; for my strength is perfected in weakness.” And the 
apostle immediately subjoins, ‘‘ most gladly then would I rejoice in my 
infirmities that the strength of Christ may rest upon me.” Than this, 
a clearer case, to show that Christ was the special object of repeated 
prayer, can scarcely be furnished. Again, in the case of Stephen, it is 
distinctly stated that this dying martyr, being full of the Holy Ghost, 
and enjoying a vision of heaven and of the glorified Redeemer, com- 
mitted his departing spirit into the hands of the Lord Jesus, in the same 
language, and with the same assurance, that Jesus, at the close of His 
personal career on earth, committed His spirit into the hands of 
the Father. ‘‘ They stoned Stephen, making invocation (ér:xahovpevor) 
and saying, Lord Jesus receive my spirit ; and he kneeled down and 
cried with a loud voice, Lord, lay not this sin to their charge.” 
The apostle Paul, also, in sundry places in his epistle to the church, at 
Thessalonica, addresses prayer to “the Lord Jesus Christ himself,” as 
in 1 Thes. iii. 11; 2 Thes. ii. 16. A similar formula occurs in 
Rom. i. 7 ; 1 Cor. i. 3; 2 Cor.i. 2. And it would almost seem that, in 
primitive times, this special kind of invocation, was that by which 
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Christians were designated—the pledge and sympathy of fraternal 
union. Thus the apostle in writing to the church at Corinth, dedicates 
his epistle “‘To all that in every place call upon the name of Jesus 
Christ our Lord,” i. e. to all Christians, or, using the periphrasis, all 
the invokers of Christ, all who pray to him, since the verb éxixadew 
appropriately designates the act of prayer. And even the heathen 
recognize the primitive Christians as worshippers of Christ. Thus 
Pliny, in writing to Trajan, says, Lib. x., Ep. 97, “Carmen Christo, 
quasi Deo, solite essent, (i. e. Christiani) dicere secum invicem.”’ 
These and other examples which might be adduced, serve to show that, 
the instruction given by our blessed Lord to his disciples when he said, 
“ If ye shall ask of any thing in my name I will do it,” was regarded by 
them as encouragement and warrant to make Him the special object of 
prayer. 

But in addition to Scripture warrant and example, on which my 
conviction is based, I may, perhaps, be allowed to observe that, 
this conviction has been greatly strengthened by the fact, that the 
special invocation of Christ harmonizes most delightfully with the 
intense solicitude which exists in the mind of the true disciple of 
the Redeemer, to honour His merit and attest His supremacy; and 
is also so perfectly congruous to the sentiments and feelings of the 
renewed heart, under the guidance of which, especially when in strait 
and danger, it instinctively casts itself upon the sympathy, and implores 
the succour of the mediator ; as in case of the proto-martyr Stephen and 
the tempted and afflicted Paul. It is delightful and consolatory to 
reflect that we cannot exalt the Saviour too highly, nor render to Him 
a homage too profound. Since into His hands we have entrusted our 
imperishable interests, we ought not to withhold from Him inferior acts 
of homage. But it is nevertheless important that these special exercises 
should recognize, and be in harmony with, the distinctive official 
investiture of the three persons in the divine subsistence. On this sub- 
ject there may be found some discriminating remarks in a funeral 
sermon preached by the renowned Richard Baxter, from the text “ Lord 
Jesus receive my spirit,” which, together with some remarks on the 
same subject, by the celebrated Dr. Owen, in Chap. ix. of his 
“ Christologia,” I would respectfully urge upon the attention of those 
of your readers who are not already familiar with them. 

Were it not for fear of trespassing too much on your pages, and 
of incurring the charge of presumption, (which, perhaps, I have already 
done) in assuming the character of a teacher of my brethren and 
fathers in the ministry, there is a kindred theme, to which I would ven- 
ture to call the attention of your readers—I mean the claims to divine 
worship, of the blessed Spirit, the regenerator and sanctifier of the 
human soul. I am aware that this, as well as that under consideration, 
are clearly recognized in some of the sweetest strains of the Congrega- 
2.L. 
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tional Psalmody at present in use among us; as in the hymns of praise 
to the Redeemer, 71, 90, and to the Holy Spirit, 91, 102, inclusive, in 
“the Congregational Hymn Book,” besides many others of Dr. Watts’ 
and other collections ; but there is reason to believe that the special 
mode of supplication, embodied in these devotional hymns, does not 
obtain, either in the pulpit, at the family altar, or in the closet, to the 
extent which it ought on the supposition, of its being a scriptural formula. 
Lozells, Birmingham. A.E. P. 





REMARKS ON DIRECTING WORSHIP TO CHRIST. 


Dear S1rz,—Will you allow me to offer a few remarks on the paper of 
‘A Presbyter,” with regard to “The Duty of Directing Worship to 
Christ?’ Iam perfectly agreed with your correspondent on the pro- 
priety and duty of addressing religious worship to Jesus Christ. I 
must think that He on whom the dying Stephen called, and whom 
sinless spirits are represented as adoring, is a fit object for the religious 
homage of every child of Adam. But while this is my firm conviction, 
I also think with a distinguished advocate of the divinity of our Lord, 
and with, I presume, the generality of Christians, that ‘‘the revealed 
order in the ceconomy of redemption and grace, and the authority of 
Scripture, lead to the persuasion, that the most usual mode of our 
devotional addresses, should be to the Father, with explicit reference to 
the mediation of the Son, and the influence of the Holy Spirit.”* The 
language of the New Testament, and the entire structure of the Chris- 
tian system, so completely harmonize with this position, that the diffi- 
culty is rather to select, than to find proofs of its correctness. ‘“ But 
the hour cometh,” said our Lord, when referring to the dispensation 
He was about to introduce, “and now is, when the true worshippers 
shall worship the Father in Spirit and in truth.”+ When He had 
nearly completed its introduction, when He had nearly opened the new 
and living way to God, He said, ‘“‘ Whatsoever ye shall ask the Father 
in my name, He will give it you.” ‘At that day ye shall ask in my 
name.” { It is also quite evident, that the apostles understood our 
Lord, as directing them to pray to the Father. Whatever occasional 
religious homage they paid to Jesus Christ, (and, who that views him- 
self as redeemed -by his blood, can fail to pay religious homage to 
Him?) their usual worship was addressed to the Father. For the 
Ephesian Christians the apostle prayed, “That the God of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, the Father of Glory, may give unto them the Spirit of 
wisdom and revelation in the knowledge of him.”§ He says, “ For 
this cause I bow my knees unto the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ.” { 
The apostles, doubtless addressed thanksgiving to the Redeemer ; but 

* Smith’s Scripture Testimony, vol. ii. p. 752. ¢ John iv. 23. ; 

} John xvi. 23 and 26. § Eph. i. 16. q Eph. iii. 14. 
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their more frequent thanksgivings seem to have been addressed to the 
Father. ‘‘ Blessed be the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
who hath blessed us with all spiritual blessings in heavenly places in 
Christ.”* ‘‘ Giving thanks unto the Father who hath made us meet 
to be partakers of the inheritance of the saints in light.”+ ‘ Blessed 
be the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, which according to 
His abundant mercy hath begotten us again unto a lively hope, by the 
resurrection of Jesus Christ from the dead.” { The religion of the New 
Testament does not terminate in Jesus Christ. It is a great and glorions 
scheme to lead us through Jesus Christ to the Father. ‘‘ Through 
Him we’ have an access by one Spirit unto the Father.”§ We may 
hence conclude, that although the worship of Jesus Christ is both the 
duty and the happiness of the Christian, that his usual worship should 
be addressed to the Father, and that the worship of the Father, through 
the mediation of the Son, and by the aid of the Holy Spirit, is the grand, 
distinguishing character of Christian worship. 

If ‘the most usual mode of our devotional addresses should be to 
the Father,” there may seem to be a difficulty in ascertaing the propor- 
tion, which the worship of Jesus Christ should bear to that of the 
Father. This seeming difficulty will, however, vanish in Christian 
practice. The gratitude and love which the Christian feels to the 
Redeemer will often raise his heart to Him, while the desire which 
increases with life’s progress for assimilation to Him often prompts 
him to look upward, and say, ‘‘ Lord, let the mind which dwelt in thee, 
dwell also in thy servant.” 

The worship of our blessed Redeemer, except in the form of singing 
his praise, is, perhaps, more adapted to personal than social, to private 
than public worship. If, however, His worship be introduced into our 
public assemblies, and in the manner of the Te Deum associated with 
praises or with prayers to the Father, there will be required no small 
skill in the use of language, to mark the transition from the worship 
of the Father to that of Jesus Christ, or from the worship of Jesus 
Christ to that of the Father ; and to prevent the confusion which such 
a transition would otherwise occasion. I have heard good, and by no 
means ignorant men, when they were addressing the Father in prayer, 
speak of His sufferings and death : a language which no well-instructed 
Christian could hear without a thrill of horror. 

I am not quite sure that there is any material difference between the 
sentiments of ‘A Presbyter,”’ and those which Christians, generally, 
entertain. He has, however, employed a phraseology, which seems to 
indicate that such a difference does exist. He speaks of worshipping 
Jesus Christ “habitually.” If he means that our Lord is to be wor- 
shipped frequently, I quite agree with him ; but if he means that Jesus 
Christ is to be worshipped usually, that the great stream of worship, 
“*Ephid. + Coli. 12. t 1 Pet. i. 3. § Eph. ii. 18. 
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which, in every age, has flowed through the Son to the Father, should 
terminate with Jesus Christ, I apprehend his views are decidedly 
unscriptural. If such are his views, it is to be regretted, that he has 
not stated the Scriptural authority on which he founds them. This 
should have been his first, as it was his only important point. Losing 
sight of this authority, we are in danger of allowing imagination, or 
passion to run away with the judgment, and to dispense with obedience. 

‘A Presbyter”’ remarks, that “to have the man Christ Jesus, capa- 
rix@ 8c, in bodily form before the eye, is more likely to fix attention, 
and to give point and definiteness to our prayers, than to engage in the 
worship of what (as far as our feeble comprehension is concerned) is but 
a mighty and mysterious abstraction.” On the former part of this pas- 
sage, it is obvious to observe, that it approaches too closely to an 
approval of the worship of our Lord’s humanity. The sentiment which 
Dr. Smith has expressed in the following passage is worthy of far more 
attention, than it has sometimes received. ‘It may, I conceive, be 
justly laid down as an axiom, that the proper and formal object of all 
religious worship is Taz Divine Berne, under the most absolute and 
generic mode of consideration ; or THAT which is the CONCRETE of all 
divine attributives. Whether, therefore, our immediate address in 
prayer and praise be the Deity conceived of absolutely, or the Father 
of mercies, or the Saviour, or the Sanctifier, we are equally directing 
our adoration to THE SAME divine object, under different aspects, or 
modes of consideration.”* One of the most beautiful of Dr. Watts’ 
Hymns is sadly disfigured by the worship, or at least by something 
approaching to the worship of Christ’s humanity : 

“ This is the Man, th’ exalted Man, 
Whom we unseen adore.” 

We have no warrant for such worship; but though we must not 
worship the humanity of our Lord, we may adore Him as divine, for the 
sufferings which he endured as man. The latter part of the passage, 
which has been quoted from ‘‘ A Presbyter,”’ seems to be scarcely con- 
sistent with the love and veneration, which are due to ‘‘ the God and 
Father of our Lord Jesus Christ,”’ ‘‘the Father of mercies and the God of 
all comfort,”"—terms which more accurately represent ‘“‘ God even the 
Father,” than the strange and questionable words, ‘“‘a mighty and 
mysterious abstraction.”” The design of the Christian revelation is not 
te present to us a being more amiable or more approachable than 
the Father, but that in Jesus Christ we may see, and prove how amiable, 
and how approachable, the Father is. I think it a duty, and I find it a 
blessedness to bow my knee to Jesus, the Lord ; but I must go to some 
other quarter than the New Testament to learn, that it is an advantage, 
as the language of “‘A Presbyter’’‘seems to imply, not to worship the 
Father. 
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“A Presbyter” asks, “‘ has any mischief ensued from the practice of 
exclusively, or almost exclusively, worshipping the Father?” Decidedly, 
in the writer’s opinion, would be the reply. I cannot but conceive this 
a cause remote or proximate of that almost universal lapse into 
Arianism or Unitarianism of the old Presbyterian congregations in this 
country, which were in doctrine identical, and in discipline, and order 
of worship, all but identical, with the Independents. I venture to 
affirm, this could not have happened, had the practice generally pre- 
vailed, to which attention is now solicited. Had Christ been worshipped 
habitually as the hearer of prayer, any minister who deviated from the 
usual custom, would have been marked, and detected at once as 
heterodox, and removed. On the first part of this passage, it is 
obvious to ask, why if the practice of exclusively, or almost exclusively, 
worshipping the Father, brought Arianism or Unitarianism amongst the 
Presbyterians, it did not also bring them amongst the Independents, 
who, according to “‘A Presbyter’s’”’ own showing, adopted, and still do 
adopt, the same mode of worship. With regard to the latter part 
of this passage, I am quite sure, that “‘A Presbyter”’ could not have 
reflected on the implications it contains. It implies not only the right 
of ejecting a pastor for what has always been the general practice of 
the church ; but it also implies the right of a church to eject its pastor 
for a non-essential difference of opinion; a difference on a point, 
of which he who possesses a pastor’s qualifications must be incom- 
parably fitter to judge, than the generality, and, perhaps, than the 
whole of his flock. I refer to the passage because the arbitrary ejection 
of pastors, a practice happily of the rarest occurrence, ought to be 
frowned down, rather than encouraged ; and because the lapsus, as I 
apprehend it to be, seems to indicate that “‘A Presbyter’s” sentiments 
on religious liberty, require revision, before he can be a consistent 
Nonconformist. 

I intended to offer some remarks on the latter part of “‘ A Presbyter’s” 
letter, but I have already occupied too many of your pages. It may, 
however, be observed, that if, in the church of England, direct prayers 
to the Redeemer are heard more frequently, than amongst the dissenters, 
the sanctuaries of the episcopalians less frequently than ours, resound 
with hymns to His honour : a mode of worshipping Jesus Christ, which 
is, perhaps, better suited than any other to the social services of religion. 
Few of your readers will, it is presumed, sympathise with ‘‘ A Presbyter,” 
in his admiration of the unintelligible petitions of the former part of the 
Litany, nor in the “vain repetions”’ of its close. In conclusion, allow 
me, Dear Sir, to say that I have a great horror of a “Christless 
Christianity ;” but I have a horror equally as great of a Christianity, 
which terminates in our blessed Redeemer, and undeifies the Father. 

Yours, 
ANOTHER PRESBYTER. 
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THE VISION OF THE DISCIPLES. 


I, 

“ The fashion of his countenance was altered, and his raiment 
was white and glistering.” 

“ And his face did shine as the sun, and his raiment was white 
as the light.” 

“ And he was transfigured before them ; and his raiment became 
shining, exceeding white as snow, so as no fuller on earth can white 
them.” 


Wuar saw they ’mid the shadowy night—Peter, and James, and John? 
The chosen Son of God’s delight, His royal robes put on ; 

The servant's form He cast aside, with dim humanity, 

And mortal fashion ceased to hide, His immortality ! 

He who had ranged in lowliness, with His companions three, 

Nor aught of form or comeliness, the scornful world could see, 

His earthly attributes laid down, His poverty and shame, 

And took again His ancient crown, His Godhead’s robe of flame! 

For statelier garb was due to Him, than monarch ever wore, 

Lord of the princely Seraphim, the rule in heaven he bore! 

E’er Solomon on Sion’s hill his glorious temple reared, 

And in that holy oracle, the radiant cloud appeared, 

Emblem to all who saw the sign—king, people, and the priest, 

That Power Supreme, and Love Divine, was Israel’s gracious guest. 
E’er David in Engeddi roved, or Judah’s name was known, 

Or Abraham, of the Lord belov’d, gave up his first-born son— 

E’er man in Eden’s happy bowers before his Maker stood, 

Thrice bless’d, amid its fruits and flowers, for God pronounced him 
Or e’er were earth’s foundations laid, and stars had decked the sky, 
Or angels their first praise had paid, in vocal melody— 

He was, who in Judea’s land, had wandered thrice ten years, 
Unknown but by a scanty band, a man of toils and tears : 

For to a form of flesh and blood, stooped down th’ Eternal Son, 

To save our common brotherhood, and earth and heaven make one. 
And oft-times, in the days of old, His presence was reveal’d, 

When prophets of His coming told, e’er prophecy was seal’d ; 

The seer who hailed in vision bright, the stem of Jesse’s rod, 

And sung Him victor in the fight, who in the wine-press trod ; 

Saw in the temple, eye to eye, the glory of the Lord, 

With six-winged seraphs standing nigh, attendants on his word : 

‘* Hail! Holy Lord of hosts!” they cried, while at the wondrous scene, 
“Ah! woe is me!” the prophet sigh’d, ‘a man with lips unclean !” 
But hearts were hard, and eyes were dim, when came th’ Incarnate King, 
He taught—men would not learn of Him, nor grateful offerings bring. 
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The rulers saw His mean array, and spurn’d Him in their pride, 
And haughtily Truth’s simple way, the Pharisee decried ; 

The Scribe, with fleshly wisdom rife, refused to take his yoke, 
And oft his self-denying life, did passion’s rage provoke ; 
Though to the boisterous wind and wave, He spake and they were calm, 
And to the wounded spirit gave, His mercy’s healing balm ; 

Yet on He passed through street and town, the lowly Nazarene, 

Man’s Saviour had man’s constant frown, his hatred’s fiercest mien. 

A few there were, a remnant weak, who round His pathway flock’d, 
The pure in heart, in spirit meek, they wept while others mock’d ; 
Won from the wild and erring throng, they follow’d at his nod, 

With glad Hosannas on their tongue, to hail the Son of God! 

*Twas theirs His power and grace to know, his Godhead to behold, 

His raiment white as driven snow, His form like burnish’d gold ! 

And still to men of soul sincere are priceless blessings given, 

They bear His glorious image here, and see His face in heaven ! 

While Truth its myst’ries ne’er unveils, to minds enslav’d by sense, 
Christ’s words to them are parables, His presence an offence. 


II. 


“ And behold there talked with him two men, which were 
Moses and Elias, who appeared in glory.” 


Wuart saw they ’mid the shadowy night—Peter, and James, and John? 

Twin spirits from the world of light, and bright with light they shone. 

He whom a trembling mother’s arm, bore to the river side, 

When Pharaoh, in his wild alarm, God’s providence defied : 

The babe left ’mid the foaming brine, while woman watch’d around, 

Oh! woman’s love, no love like thine—so tried, yet faithful found! 

He who in manhood’s years became, head of the Hebrew band, 

And spread the fear of their scorn’d name, through Egypt’s guilty land ; 

The rivers turned to streams of blood, the first-born fell in death, 

The Red sea’s waves obedient stood, divided by a breath, 

When, mission’d for his people’s gain, that rescued child arose, 

To break the captives’ galling chain, and crush their tyrant foes ; 

Aloud the idol votaries wailed, awed by a Power Divine, 

Osiris in his temple quailed, and Isis at her shrine! 

Freed from their long-mourned toil and shame, march’d forth the ran- 
som’d tribe, 

A cloud by day, by night a flame, their visitor and guide. 

Onwards through deserts drear they went, the burning sands they trod, 

In pilgrim guise, with staff and tent, while marvels mark’d the road ; 

The rock its hidden founts unseal’d, the skies supplied their food, 

And shook the earth when heaven reveal’d, the majesty of God! 

Till by the Jordan’s grassy side, on Pisgah’s top serene, 

In sight of Canaan Moses died, by mortal eye unseen ; 
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His frame dissolv’d, by time unbent, by sickness unassail’d, 
Jehovah’s breath a summons sent—the spirit was exhal’d ! * 

Dust went to dust, and earth to earth, the soul began to be, 

That was its hour of heavenly birth, of glad eternity ! 

For when to Peter, James, and John, came visions of the night, 
That soul was seen with God’s dear Son, arrayed in glory bright. 
Nor he alone was with the Lord—there was the prophet bold, 
Elias, great in deed and word, the man of dauntless mould ; 

He whom king Ahab’s arm oppress’d, and Jezebel revil’d, 

But neither monarch’s frown depress’d, nor flattery beguiled ; 

The desert oft his resting-place, his softest couch the sand, 

His canopy heaven’s glorious face, his friends a scorned band. 

Yet when the living forced to fly, in passion’s stormy hour, 

Then was the All-Sufficient nigh, the ensigns of his power ; 

The Lord in mighty earthquakes spoke, and in the whirlwind came ; 
And then a gentle whisper broke, the mem’ry of his name ; 

The ravens brought him daily meat, He answered thus his prayer, 
And nature offered at his feet, what man refused to spare. 

Singly he dared the priests of Bel, on Carmel’s flowery height, 

To prove by sign or miracle, their boasted idol’s might ; 

And laughed to scorn their madden’d tone, and saw their hopes expire, 
For Bel at even slumbered on, while God respons’d by fire ! 

And when death’s signal-call was given, steeds and a car of flame 
In triumph took the seer to heaven, to vindicate his fame ! 

Elias! Moses! spirits blest! the three disciples greet, 

The toil-worn church, the church at rest, unite at Jesus’ feet. 

O wondrous scene to gaze upon, twin spirits clad in light, 

The stars were dull o’er Lebanon, the moon waxed pale that night : 
Yet still from age to age abides, the truth then signified, 

That heaven, and all earth’s myriad tribes, may be in Christ allied ! 





SUGGESTIONS RELATING TO HOME MISSIONARY AND 
KINDRED OPERATIONS. 


THERE is a strong disposition among Christians to sacrifice the future 
to the present—permanent, to immediate results. No one intimately 
acquainted with the proceedings of religious societies, or the state of 
the Christian mind, can fail to know this. Far more might be done 
than is done, with the same amount of property and zeal expended 
differently—expended with a view to generations yet to come, as much 





* Deut. xxxiv. 5, “ So Moses died, according to the word of the Lord.” Literally, 
“al pi Yehovah, at the mouth of Jehovah.” 
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as, or rather more than, to the generation now on earth. We do not say 
that the church has done or given enough. God forbid! But we do 
say, that the same degree of exertion and of property might have 
effected much more. There has been too much anxiety to see the fruit 
of its services. Had it possessed more readiness to wait for results, 
those results would have been of greater worth and splendour. It has 
not been near enough to the errors into which some politicians have 
fallen, and which Burke rebuked so pungently, too pungently for our 
liking, of sacrificing the claims of the passing hour to the problematic 
interests of the future. Christian truth and wisdom suggest that we 
should exercise a large fore-thought, that we should employ and thus 
improve our power of anticipating effects, and that we should form and 
execute our plans with a steadfast regard to, and a firm faith in, ulti- 
mate success. Many Christians know and care nothing about all this. 
They want cases—definite and palpable cases—of what they call suc- 
cess, which is only form of many: they are sceptics, believing nothing 
which they do not see. Give them instances of conversion, and they 
are abundantly ready to help you; but with no other tale can you get 
at their hearts. The simple fact is, they have no faith in God or man; 
they live in doubt of providence, humanity, and Christianity. Had 
they faith, they would not so “make haste.” It is useless to tell 
them that other generations are coming—that the men composing 
them will have souls just as valuable as the souls of living men—and 
that the plans you are adopting, though not attended with very striking 
immediate results, are gradually preparing for a success infinitely 
greater than will be yielded by the plans which they approve of and 
support. This has no point or force to them: they either cannot see 
that the salvation of two people twenty years hence must be a more 
important thing than is the salvation of one now, or else they do not 
believe that the two people will be converted. Every large and liberal 
scheme—every scheme which contemplates the gradual developement 
of a grand result—which approximates to the spirit and procedure of 
God, who sees the end from the beginning, and prepares and employs 
his instrumentality with a calm and certain confidence in the final, 
though distant issue,—every such scheme is neglected or denounced by 
the weak in mind and faith, its authors considered mere foolish, though 
amiable speculatists, by ‘practical men,” though none more truly 
practical than they; while the mass and multitude of saints still cry 
out for conversions, and comparatively waste their means, rejoicing in 
the fact which they at least do not doubt, that wisdom lives, and is 
very likely to die, with them. This contractedness of mind, and want 
of patient faith, is seen displaying itself in diverse ways and instances. 
It leads to the employment of insufficient and unqualified men, in pre- 
ference to able and well-furnished ones—to the hiding of unpalatable 
N. 8. VOL. V. 2M 
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principles, or to such a mode of stating them, as goes to show that 
‘speech was given for the purpose of concealing thoughts”—to the 
adoption of the counsels of the unwise rich, instead of the long-sighted 
plans of the prophetic and the poor. The word of God does indeed 
descend like the rain and snow from heaven, and accomplish its mys- 
terious and fruitful mission, but like them, too, it realizes its designs 
through a secret and gradual process. There may be a cheering pro- 
mise and prospect now, alluring to the hasty zeal of some, and yet so 
unconnected with grounds of permanent success, as to present no 
attraction to impartial and enlarged minds. How often has a Home 
Missionary station been begun for the sake of accidental reasons. 
A chapel was perhaps given, or a considerable sum promised to one, or 
a liberal and affluent man lived in the neighbourhood ; and because 
of this, or some such circumstance, without any peculiar claim of popu- 
lation, or general argument for hope, it became the scene of missionary 
labour, but in the course of a few years it was seen to be what it should 
have been foreseen to be, unsuitable and unlikely almost every way. 
How often has an agent been employed for reasons which ought not to 
have weighed at all, because of reasons of superior force. Perhaps 
great piety and simplicity of motive—a considerable measure of appa- 
rent success in some particular locality, many persons being converted, 
or thinking themselves, or being thought by others to be so—has led 
to his engagement. But in a short time, one after another of the 
hearers vanished, and one after another of the converts apostatized, 
and the conviction spread until it became universal, the conviction 
which should have been produced by the consideration of the man, not 
the failure of his measures, that he was unqualified for the work, and 
all the unpleasantness had to be experienced of removing him, all, all 
the injury remained of having employed him. 

We have remarked upon a general error, to which may be traced 
most other errors of religious societies. We must mention more parti- 
cular ones, and of these a chief and principal is, the penny-wise and 
pound-foolish principle. This regulates the appropriation of vast sums 
of money given to God. The church cries for economy, and it is well, 
it is a duty not to waste any, the smallest portion; but economy, like 
every other good thing, is capable of being counterfeited, and much that 
passes under the name, is in truth lavish prodigality. This is not by 
the number of agents employed, but their character and qualifications ; 
it is not by the extent of surface covered, but the manner in which it 
is covered, that the efficiency of an institution is evinced. The error 
is, that a large number of petty interests is preferred to a small number 
of important ones, well chosen with a view to their relative worth, 
centres of influence to great and increasing populations. We may be 
singular in our preferences, but we would rather have one well-fur- 
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nished man, receiving an adequate and respectable income, and offici- 
ciating in a chaste and commodious chapel, in the midst of a great and 
growing district, than half a dozen men, miserably furnished, miserably 
supported, and occupying a sanctuary in perfect harmony with his soul 
and his salary ; and this our preference is based on the thorough convic- 
tion, considering the character of the times, and contemplating the wel- 
fare of coming generations, that the one man would altogether, and in the 
whole extent and duration of his influence, do vastly more good than 
the half a dozen. We are aware that to bring about a change in accord- 
ance with these views, is a thing of considerable difficulty. It would 
involve a seeming contraction of sphere and service, many would regard 
F it as a sinful extravagance, a fluent flow of cant would be poured out 
in its reprobation, and it is not unlikely that the pecuniary resources of 
the societies effecting it might suffer. But there are wise and strong 
men to do it; and it must be done. The most liberal is the cheapest 
| way of doing good. We are continually admonished that nothing is 
gained by a parsimonious distribution of money. The failure of many 
, efforts, the trifling efficacy of many more—admonish us that a large 
and generous outlay is necessary in religious, as well as in secular enter- 
prises. Let our societies then restrict their operations that they may 
extend them ; let them abandon some spheres that they may worthily 
and efficiently keep and fill others ; let them be more careful and costly 
in the selection and support of their stations, that they may secure a 
speedier cessation of their aid, and a more abundant success to their 
work ; let them give more that they may sooner need to give nothing, 
thus they will most fully serve the truth of Christ, and maintain and 
increase their denominational respect. 

We must touch upon tender ground, but shall try to do it tenderly. 
The efficiency of County Unions is often prevented by too great a res- 
pect being had to unsound notions of what is due to churches. It 
would be ridiculous, were it not a serious subject, to hear the strange 
sayings of some Congregationalists respecting the rights and claims of 
every thing in the shape of a church. Churches take their stand 
upon certain conceptions they have got of Independency, and woe be 
to the man or the Union that whispers the thought of interference, 
in any way, with their fancied prerogatives. They ask for pecuniary 
help, but resent every attempt or proposal to join in procuring the 
proper agency. They will invite their own pastor, though they cannot 
support him ; they will give him a “call,” though they have nothing 
else to give. Now we are as strict Congregationalists as may be, but 
some churches may be ill-qualified to select the fittest pastor for them- 
selves, and fittest missionary for their neighbourhood. They may lack 
the faith, or judgment, or intelleet to do it. What then? Would we 
deprive such churches of the right to chose their own spiritual 
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officers? By nomeans. They have that right from Christ. We draw 
a wide distinction between right and ability. Individuals have autho- 
rity to do many things, and it is their duty to do them, who are 
nevertheless unqualified to do them. Parental authority does not 
depend on parental godliness, or judgment, or temper; the political 
franchise is not invariably attended with the power or will to use it 
aright. And ecclesiastical functions, in whatever light they may be 
viewed, and whatever notions may be entertained of their nature or 
number, are often discharged by persons who discharge them ill. A 
churchman maintains the authority of a bishop to ordain ministers, 
though he may, through ignorance, or carelessness, or sin, ordain 
improper men; and Congregationalist may maintain the right of a 
church to choose its ministers, though it may choose improper men. 
Let the church have its right, and exercise it; but it does not follow 
that the Union should employ its funds in fulfilment of that choice. It 
is the right of the Union to expend its income according to its con- 
science, as it is the right of the church to to choose its minister accord- 
ing to its conscience. The Union is responsible for the employment of 
appropriate and efficient agents, and if the pastor in any particular 
district is not what it would like, let it not adopt him as its agent. 
There is no necessity for identifying the missionary station with a pre- 
viously existing church and chapel; in some places it would be most 
desirable not to identify it; there may be so much prejudice and ill 
moral odour in consequence of past folly, or immorality, or strife as to 
render it every way expedient for the church to die, and the chapel to 
be abandoned. Where it is not so, and the church does not choose to 
allow any voice to the Union in the selection of the minister, if an agent 
were sent into the neighbourhood, with permission to serve that church, 
should it desire his services, and contribute toward his support ; the 
result would generally be found, in our opinion, beneficial to the cause 
of truth and godliness. 

It is to be wished that a more regular and general system of over- 
sight and superintendence were adopted by County Unions, of their 
several stations. We are no advocates of a paid agency for this purpose. 
It has not been found to work well where tried, nor do we think it ever 
likely to do so. Something less formal and more fraternal might 
produce good results. If the county were divided into several districts, 
and one or two of the leading pastors in each district visited all the 
stations within it once or twice a year, inquired into the state of things 
on the spot, suggested points, gave advice, administered consolation, &c., 
as the case might require, we are convinced it might be useful. It 
might prevent the need of questioning and cross-questioning at the 
meetings of the Union, which is often most painful to every generous 
and noble nature; afford a healthful stimulant to the minds of the 
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agents ; and promote a good feeling of brotherhood and sympathy among 
the ministers. 

We make but one more suggestion. Let there be more prayer. It 
is a fact, that divine influence is necessary to convert and sanctify men. 
The agency may be perfect, the plan of operations may be perfect, but 
without the power of the Spirit of God, it will resemble the forms of bone 
and sinew, and flesh and skin, in the valley of vision, before the breath- 
ing into them of the breath of life. And as there will be no success 
without divine influence, so there will be no divine influence without 
prayer. The prayer of saints is just as necessary as the Spirit of God, 
because it is the appointed means of obtaining his bestowment. Do we 
not fail here ? The church may put on her strength, but if the arm of the 
Lord put not on its strength, no good will follow. It is not by might 
nor power still, but by God’s Spirit, that bad men are made good, and 
good better. Let every one then that contributes towards an institution 
pray for it. And let prayer be offered at its anniversaries. Why should 
not County Unions devote a day, or half a day, to this exercise alone ? 
Surely it would be meet and useful when we assemble to plead God’s 
cause, to beseech him to arise and plead his own. 

We remind our readers that there is an inducement to more vigorous 
and devout labours not only in the claims of our common Christianity 
upon us as saints, but as dissenters. Congregationalism is dissent. It 
differs from something, something established, something which enjoys 
a thousand accidental and earthly advantages. It is opposed by strong 
and mighty influences. It can only spread or be sustained by the 
knowledge of its grounds. The time was when the want of the Gospel 
in different localities made dissenters. This time is almost gone. 
Either the increase of evangelical clergymen prevents the necessity of 
going elsewhere for the Gospel, or the increase of church assumption and 
bigotry makes men willing to have no Gospel, rather than go any where 
else for it. It is becoming clearer and clearer, that dissent must stand 
by the reasons of dissent. Congregationalism cannot depend on the 
imperfections and inconsistencies of other systems, it must rely on its 
own excellence and truth. And this must be published. It is suicidal 
policy, it is injustice to the truth through injustice to our own convic- 
victions of it, to conceal our light. If our distinctive principles are 
Scriptural, we are bound by our religion to promote them, and it is only 
by their promotion that we can hope to keep, much more extend, our 
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QUESTIONS ON THE DEACONSHIP. 


Mr. Eprror,—lI believe the deaconship of our churches is to come 
under the consideration of the Congregational Union at its approaching 
assembly. May I, in the mean time, throw out a few questions upon 
that important subject? I have no favourite theory to establish. My 
wish is, to ascertain the mind of God, and to see the divinity of the 
Congregational system exhibited in all its hallowing influences. The 
chief point upon which I feel in doubt, and upon which I want the 
opinions of wise and good men, relates to the duration of the deacon’s 
office, or rather to the length of time for which our brethren ought to 
be inducted to the office. Does the Bible require that the persons 
chosen to the office should be chosen for life, or does it leave the time 
of service, as it leaves many other things, to the good sense and pious 
judgment of the church? If the latter, I might ask whether a peri- 
odical election by ballot would not contribute to edification, more than 
the plan now generally adopted? Would it not give the churches an 
opportunity to rectify any mistake they might have committed, in 
choosing a person who either was unsuitable, or had become so since 
his election ; to choose any individual more efficient, whom the provi- 
dence or grace of God had placed within their reach; to encourage 
and honour by a re-election those dear brethren ‘‘ who had used the 
office of a deacon well?’ And, so far as the brethren themselves are 
concerned, would not a periodical election by ballot give to those who, 
from a variety of causes, had been inadequate to the duties of their 
office, an opportunity to retire without dishonour to their own cha- 
racter, and without producing an agitation in the church? Again, 
I ask, whether a periodical election would not prevent the excitement, 
the almost crisis, which a choice of deacons now causes? By diminish- 
ing the value or importance of the office, and shortening its duration, 
we should, I think, lessen the anxiety to secure it, and the anxiety to 
avoid it, which we now often witness. Lastly, I would ask, whether 
there are not several churches in the kingdom, which, seeing the bene- 
ficial tendencies of periodical elections, in many civil, and literary, and 
religious institutions, have adopted this plan in the choosing of new 
deacons, when the former ones had either fallen in death or become 
too few, and which are now in a high degree prosperous? May the 
benediction of the Most High rest upon the Congregational Churches 
and Union: so prays, 
Mr. Editor, yours cordially, 
Wigan, March 11, 1841. Ww. R. 
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REVIEWS. 


The Statesmen of the Commonwealth of England. Life of Sir Harry 
Vane. By John Forster. Vol.3. Longman & Co. 12mo. 


Ir has been the singular fate of the great statesman whose name stands 
at the head of this article to be, at different times, the subject of 
more obloquy and of more praise than perhaps any other individual of 
the party to which he belonged, though of any one man of that whole 
party it is scarcely possible for an Englishman to think or speak in 
measured and moderate terms. Baxter says of him, and his disciple 
Sterry, that vanity and sterility were never more happily conjoined, and 
from this sarcastic attack by one who was engaged in the advocacy of 
the same great principles with himself was he defended by the weapons 
of a partizan of Laud, and therefore a staunch advocate of the hierarchy 
and a determined opponent of every form of dissent, the learned 
Thomas Pierce, of Brington, on the very extraordinary plea, in addition 
to “the quality and learned parts of that knight,” that he had at least, 
“this commendation, that he is hated by Mr. Baxter beyond all measure, 
and is sufficiently averse to the Presbyterians.” Excepted from the 
general act of indemnity granted by the returning exile in the hasty 
and soon repented of fit of generosity which followed the suddenness of 
his restoration, though no public character amongst the parlamen- 
tarians had so little participated in the guilt of Charles’s death, to 
which event he gave no assent, nay, of which he published his entire 
disapproval ; his death, by the hands of the executioner, was considered 
so characteristic, so necessary an accompaniment to the coronation 
ceremonies of a Stuart sovereign, that even at the cost of a monarch’s 
promise, (though that indeed was little in the case of Charles II.) and 
by the agency of a plot, contrived between the king and his virtuous 
chancellor, that deed of darkness was accomplished. In the succeeding 
Saturnalia of the cavaliers, and in the chilly formality of that baptized 
heathenism, which became the national mould of orthodoxy, from the 
reign of the fourth Stuart to the middle of the last century, we presume 
that the name and the writings, and the principles of the enthusiast of 
the long parliament and others of his stamp, have slept in an oblivion 
so profound, that not even those most industrious resurrectionists 
of defunct and decayed literature, Cole, or Oldys, burrowing perseveringly 
in the ‘‘ monuments of banished minds,’’ have ever succeeded in disturb- 
ing their repose. In these days, however, whatever may be the cause, the 
case is very different. Some of our most popular and powerful writers 
have not only characterized the statesmen of the commonwealth as 
“the greatest geniuses for government that the world has ever seen,” 
but Vane himself once the juggler of republicanism, the mounte- 
bank of enthusiasm, and zany of political frenzy, is now almost 
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honoured with an apotheosis. In one of our best periodicals, at least as 
regards its vigorous and manly tone of writing, this very enthusiast and 
his contemporaries, Milton and Bunyan, have been pronounced as the 
three greatest men of the period in which they lived, a period, never- 
theless, generally acknowledged as not being the least remarkable in the 
history of our country for the production of energetic minds. Now 
though we must candidly confess that this is not precisely the selection 
we should have made had we been asked to point out a triad of 
England’s literary athlete, yet we cannot but admit it as a tolerable 
compensation for that more extravagant calumny which, at no very 
remote a period, has endeavoured to establish a necessary connexion 
between illiteracy and dissent. But our antagonists do so rarely commit 
themselves on the side of candour, that it will appear injudicious in us 
to take any notice of their unwonted generosity. Numerous are the 
instances in which, in the eagerness of their zeal to prove the invincible 
ignorance of dissenters, the legitimates and exclusives of learning, 
have been guilty of the very faults which they have so contemptuously 
magnified. We remember to have seen in one of their reviews, of no 
mean character, a remark that the English Calvinistic dissenters had 
produced only three great men, naming, as two of the honourable 
exceptions, Jonathan Edwards and Dr. Priestley. The deplorable 
ignorance of dissenters might, perhaps, have imagined, that as the first 
of these gentlemen was an American, and the second a Socinian, 
the English Calvinistic dissenters were not entitled to the honour, 
whatever that may be, of claiming any connexion with those distin- 
guished authors. It is, however, not the first time that hierarchial 
ignorance has confounded Socinians with the orthodox dissenters, and, 
it may be that as some compensation for the ecclesiastical strictness by 
which their ancestors transformed Englishmen into Americans, the 
geographical laxity of the present generation of episcopal rulers is 
induced to consider Americans as Englishmen. *Tis certain their 
easy liberality would accept such a license, if it would empower them 
to aim a shot more successfully at the poor dissenters. Not that we 
have the slightest fear of the consequences of such attacks; the small 
shot which they are able to discharge, and their entire incapability of 
taking a steady aim, leave us in no uneasiness as to the consequences. 
This extraordinary revolution in public opinion respecting the 
statesmen of the commonwealth, has been evidenced not only by occa- 
sional references in the monthly bills of mental fare, or, as they are 
sometimes perhaps more correctly styled bills of mortality, which our 
licensed caterers to the public taste circulate for the double purpose of 
quickening the appetite of others and providing for their own, but by 
the numerous volumes of biography which have lately appeared 
respecting the men of that period. No less than two distinct lives of 
Sir Harry Vane have appeared within the last few years, one by a 
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respectable American author, the other by John Forster, Esq., of the 
Inner temple. The latter work is now under our consideration. 

It appears from this book, that Sir Harry Vane was born in Kent, in 
1612, a descendant from an ancient Welch family, which had been 
settled in Monmouthshire and the neighbouring counties from a very 
remote epoch, and which had allied itself with the daughter of Bledwyn, 
Lord of Powis. Some portions of the family had taken, and still retain, 
the name of Fane, which, in the Welch pronunciation, is expressed by 
the same sound exactly as the appellation still preserved by that branch 
of the family from which the distinguished individual now under con- 
sideration derived his lineage. The representative of the family, in 
Edward the third’s reign, received the honour of knighthood on the battle 
field of Poitiers, for his distinguished valour. The present earldom of 
Westmoreland is held by that branch of the family which took the 
sirname of Fane, and from Sir Harry Vane himself is lineally descended 
the present Duke of Cleveland. 

Sir Harry was initiated into learning under Lambert Osbaldeston, 
at Westminster School, and from thence he went to the University 
of Oxford. On the completion of his academical career, he made the 
usual tour of southern Europe, and having resided sometime in Geneva, 
came back, says Clarendon, with ‘a full prejudice and bitterness 
against the church, both against the form of government and the 
liturgy.” This was a deviation from the canonical uniform, which could 
not possibly be regarded by so strict a martinet as Charles, with any 
degree of clemency. Vane’s old biographer, Sikes, says, that the 
bishops suggested to the jealous king the propriety of having the 
young reformer admonished by episcopal authority. Accordingly the 
schismatic was sent to be drilled into uniformity, under the hands 
of that exemplary disciplinarian, Laud, drill-serjeant of the awkward 
squad of Calvinian sectaries, and cropper-general of all the long-eared 
nonconformists of the day. But not all the weapons of this disciple 
of Dominie proved sharp enough to reduce to any size approaching 
to canonical length, the acoustic appendages of the idomitable Harry 
Vane. Though this singular fact seems to have been much wondered 
at by the easy civility of the courtiers of Charles, who were infinitely 
shocked that any private man should be hardy enough to refuse to 
be converted by arguments urged by the piety of a bishop and the 
authority of a king, we confess we should have expected no other 
result. A disciple of the school of Vane is about the most unlikely 
being in the world to be converted by arguments which, if they prove 
any thing, certainly prove too much, by assertions which, if they 
prevail to make him join a church founded on an act of parliament, 
would prevail to lead him on one step further into a church sanctioned 
by a pope, and so effectually put a final stop to the fear of schism, by 
plunging him into the dead sea of infallibility in order to cure that 
N.S. VOL. V. 2N 
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restless disease of private judgment, so dangerous to the peaceful repose 
of an establishment. Vane could not see the necessity of ceasing to be 
rational in order that he might be orthodox, nor why he should put 
off the man, that he might be a Christian. In truth, in our judgment, 
the poor archbishop appears throughout his whole history a pedantic 
little priest. His judgment was precisely large enough to receive and 
exult in those details from which wiser men derive principles ; or by a 
juster figure still, we regard him as an adjutant of a marching regiment, 
whose military knowledge is confined to theories on the best manner of 
cleaning buttons and pipe-claying belts, with a most consummate 
ignorance of the art by which battles are fought and victories obtained. 
In the early part of the dispute between Charles and his parliament, we 
find Vane taking an active part, and as might be expected, siding with 
the parliament. The facts which led to that disastrous quarrel, and the 
sanguinary conflicts by which it was decided, are too well known to our 
readers to render any account necessary in our pages. The merits, too, 
of the whole question, have been so long determined in our readers’ 
minds, that we shall offer no opinion : whatever were the real character 
of the contending parties, those who have studied the extraordinary 
eombination of mental and moral excellencies which centred in Vane, 
will have no doubt that he entered into the parliamentarian measures 
with the purest intentions. He regarded the conflict as one of those 
mysterious means by which light and purity were to re-enter the world, 
and whose final result he hoped would be the entire reformation of the 
human race, the preparation for the millenial reign of righteousness and 
peace, the blessed introduction of that kingdom when darkness, with all 
its attendant evils of tyranny, sin and misery, were to give way to the 
universal dominion of righteousness on the earth. He entered upon 
public business with a pure intention, and left it with clean hands. He 
took office under the existing government in perfect integrity of mind, and 
enjoying, when he entered on his official engagements, a princely estate ; 
such was his disinterestedness, that not content with resigning again to 
the necessities of his country a considerable portion of that salary with 
which the munificence of the parliament sought to reward him, he 
sacrificed great part of his paternal income in aid of what he thought 
the public interests, and on the restoration he left his estate in so 
reduced a condition, as scarcely to afford a sufficient support for his 
family. 

Indeed, the general character of that army, with whose interests Vane 
was allied, was perfectly distinct from that of any other soldiers 
of whom history makes mention. Concerning a considerable section 
of this army, that which consisted principally of independents, the 
following testimonies are borne by writers of very opposite opinions and, 
consequently, may be considered authoritative. Such testimonies should 
be attentively regarded by those who wish to take a correct view of the 
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history of the commonwealth times. Whitelocke, speaking of Crom- 
well, says, “he had a brave regiment of horse, of his countrymen, most 
of them freeholders and freeholders’ sons, and who, upon matter of 
conscience, engaged in this quarrel. And thus being well armed 
within by the satisfaction of their own consciences, and without by good 
iron arms, they would, as one man, stand firmly and fight desperately.” 
Even that inveterate enemy Clarendon, felt constrained to acknowledge 
on the motion, for their ultimate disbandment, that ‘ no other prince of 
Europe would be willing to disband such an army ; an army to which 
vietory is entailed, and which, humanly speaking, could hardly fail of 
conquest, whithersoever he should lead it: an army, whose order and 
discipline, whose sobriety and manners, whose courage and success, 
have made it famous and terrible over the world.” Burnet, speaking 
of those regiments of Cromwell which subdued Scotland, says, “I 
remember, well, of three regiments coming to Aberdeen. There was an 
order and discipline, and a face of gravity and piety among them, that 
amazed all people. Most of them were Independents and Anabaptists ; 

they were all gifted men, and preached as they were moved. But they 

never disturbed the public assemblies in the churches but once. They 
eame and reproached the preachers for laying things to their charge 

that were false; I was then present; the debate grew very fierce— 

at last they drew their swords, but there was no hurt done: yet 

Cromwell displaced the governor for not punishing this.” —Own Times, 

vol. 1. p. 80. 

Perhaps, however, the real character of this army is best determined 
by the words which they addressed to the parliament on whose behalf they 
were fighting. The documents from which these words are extracted 
were intended as petitions to the existing government of the nation, and 
our readers will acknowledge that the spirit of the language we quote is 
such as proves that these men are not to be regarded in the light of ordi- 
nary soldiers. ‘‘ We were not a mere mercenary army, hired to serve any 
arbitrary power of a state, but were called forth and conjured by the 
several declarations of parliament, to the defence of our own and the 
people’s just rights and liberties. To these ends in judgment and con- 
science we took up arms; and we are resolved to assert and vindicate 
these rights against all arbitrary power, and all particular parties and 
interests whatsoever.” They assert, in the language of a similar peti- 
tion, “that by being soldiers they had not lost the capacity of being 
subjects,—that in purchasing the freedom of their brethren, they had 
not lost their own,—that they had not undertaken their present engage- 
ments as mercenaries whose end was gain, but as men who had aban- 
doned their estates, trades, callings, and the contentments of a quiet 
life, for the perils and fatigues of war, in defence of the public liberty.” 
Men who could advocate such sentiments, and advocate them so well, 
are entitled to some consideration, and we have never yet seen any 
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proof that these sentiments were not held by them in perfect sin- 
cerity ; if there were schemes of private aggrandisement in the minds 
of some of the parliamentarians, if there were deep plans of a selfish 
and dangerous ambition which eventually absorbed and directed to 
base ends, the energies which had been called forth originally to high 
and noble designs of patriotism, that crime must be charged on others 
than the soldiers of the commonwealth in their collective capacity. All 
their printed documents are fraught with the purest political wisdom, 
and wisdom expressed in a strain of nervous eloquence which abun- 
dantly proves the justice of the language by which Clarendon and 
Burnet characterise them. 

Sir Harry Vane was intrusted by the parliament with the important 
office of joint commissioner for naval affairs to the commonwealth at 
that most critical juncture, when his country was about to cope with 
the most powerful nation of the world on that element, since des- 
tined to be the peculiar theatre of England’s triumphs. It is in this 
view, perhaps, that Vane’s character will most secure the gratitude of 
every Englishman, for it is scarcely possible to conceive of any man 
bearing that name, who can look with other feelings than those of 
enthusiastic veneration on that page of our country’s history which 
records the naval glories of his native land. Mr. Forster informs us, that 


“ The commencement of hostilities with Holland furnished a great occasion for the 
display of the genius of Vane in the affairs of government. It had already shone 
in the pre-eminent success of his naval administration, in the matter of Prince 
Rupert’s expedition ; and left foreign nations, repeating the names of Vane and Blake, 
to wonder where lay the secret of English success, whether in the genius of the 
council chamber of the commonwealth, or the bravery of her sons upon the waves. 
During a portion of the Dutch war, Vane was not only at the head of naval affairs 
but also president of the council, and his exertions were almost incredible.. When 
the war began the Dutch were lords of the ocean. They were in the full vigour 
of their strength, and had never on the sea, felt the breath of a calamity. They 
looked with contempt and impatience on the proud style the commonwealth had 
assumed. Our navy was comparatively nothing; theirs covered the ocean with their 
sails. Before the war was concluded, the united powers of Vane and Blake had 
nevertheless struck down the pride of the united provinces, and conferred on their 
beloved country that glorious title of mistress of the seas, which to the present day 
she has so gloriously maintained. 

“A temporary reverse, which was deeply felt at the time, only served to set off more 
brilliantly the subsequent exertions of Vane, and the success which crowned them. 
Blake, with onlythirty-sevenships under his immediate command, had encountered Van 
Tromp in the Downs, with a fleet of eighty sail, on the 29th of November, 1652. The 
fleet of the English admiral, imperfect as it was in number, was not even in fighting 
order ; but it was Blake’s great creed, that the English fleet should never decline the 
challenge of an enemy, whatever his advantages ; and the advice of his officers coincid- 
ing with his own, determined him to engage. The battle was fought with the utmost 
gallantry on both sides for about five hours, when night came on, and enabled Blake 
to abandon the fight and escape into harbour, with the loss of two ships, and others 
in a shattered state. Blake’s ship was the most forward and fiercely engaged, and he 
was himself wounded. The victorious Dutchman, drunk with his triumph, after- 
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wards paraded his fleet up and down the English Channel, with a broom fixed to his 
mast-head, in derision of having swept the English navy from the sea. 

“For this he was soon punished, by the unparalleled efforts of Vane. The difficulty 
was a disastrous one at the moment, but his energies rose to the occasion. On the 
29th the battle had been fought. Not many days after, Vane reported the navy esti- 
mates to the house, and it was at once resolved, that £40,000 per month should be 
devoted to the navy. The next and most difficult point was to raise the revenue*to 
meet such an appropriation; but Vane’s energy and capacity surmounted it. He 
brought in a bill, and had it at once read a first and second time, to sell Windsor Park, 
Hampton Court, Hyde Park, the Royal Park at Greenwich, Enfield Castle, and 
Somerset House, the proceeds of the whole to be for the use of the navy. In the 
beginning of February, Blake was put to sea by Vane, with eighty ships of war, 
and soon fell in with Tromp, at the head of a squadron of equal size, convoying 
200 merchantmen. A battle commenced on the 18th of February, off the island 
of Portland, which for the weight of the armaments engaged, the determined 
bravery-of the combatants, the length of time during which it lasted, and the bril- 
liancy of its results, far transcended every previous action on record, and has never 
perhaps been since surpassed. It was fought and renewed through three successive 
days, and at the end of the third day Blake conquered. He captured or destroyed 
eight ships of war and thirty merchantmen, slew 2000 men and took 1500 prisoners. 
His own ships suffered severely, but only one was sunk, and after her crew had been 
brought away; but his number slain is stated as nearly equal to that of his enemy. 
Thus splendidly did Vane and Blake close the battles of that republican common- 
wealth whose own termination was now near at hand.”—pp. 144, 147. 


About this period our immortal bard addressed that beautiful sonnet 
to Vane, which has been so generally and justly admired for its terse and 
nervous delineation of the character of the great statesman. This sonnet 
was originally printed in Sikes’s Life of Vane, and was not included in 
the early editions of Milton’s works. It is delightful to observe that two 
such elevated geniuses as Milton and Vane could rightly appreciate each 
other. Indeed such men alone, lifted far above the usual little jealousy 
of mere literary men, can duly esteem superiority of mind, and by 
the very altitude of their own mental stature are best enabled to judge 
of others as eminent as themselves. Milton himself could revere the 
genius of Vane. It is reserved for Clarendon and such men of earth- 
born souls to speak of him as a crazy enthusiast. 


“ Vane, young in years, but in sage counsel old, 
Than whom a better senator ne’er held 
The helm of Rome, when gowns, not arms, repelled 
The fierce Epirot and the African bold ; 
Whether to settle peace, or to unfold 
The drift of hollow States, hard to be spell’d. 
Then to advise how war may be best upheld, 
Moved by her two main nerves, iron and gold, 
In all her equipage: Besides, to know 
Both spiritual pow’r and civil, what each means, 
What severs each, thou hast learn’d, which few have done: 
The bounds of either sword to thee we owe; 
Therefore on thy firm hand Religion leans 
In peace, and reckons thee her eldest son.” 
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Vane had for some time laboured to procure a new parliament, in order 
to secure the perpetuity and prosperity of the republican government, 
but Cromwell having at this critical juncture, brought his ambitious 
views to the exact point when secrecy was no longer needful, he at 
onee threw off the mask which had hitherto obscured his ultimate 
designs except to the piercing insight of such men as Vane ; the general 
became the protector, or in more intelligible language, the tyrant of 
England. The strange procedure by which the parliamentary power was 
abrogated, and the military dominion of Cromwell was established, has 
been dwelt on at length by the several histories of that eventful period : 
Vane fell with that parliament whose interests he had so successfully 
advocated. We extract from a passage of Roger Coke (quoted by Mr. 
Forster) his reflections on the fall of the rump parliament, a testimony 
which coming from no friendly pen, will at least possess the excellence 
of impartiality. ‘Thus by their own mercenary servants, and not a 
sword drawn in their defence, fell the haughty and victorious rump, 
whose mighty actions will scarcely find belief in future generations, 
And, to say truth, they were a race of men, most indefatigable and 
industrious in business, always seeking for men fit for it, and never 
prefering any for favour, nor by importunity ; you scarcely ever heard of 
any revolting from them, no murmur or complaint of seamen and 
soldiers. Nor do I find that they ever pressed any in all their wars, 
and as they excelled in the management of civil affairs, so it must be 
owned they exercised in matters ecclesiastic no such severities as either 
the Covenanters, or others before them, did upon such as dissented 
from them, nor were they ever the less forward in reforming the abuses 
of common law.” From this time Vane mingled no longer with the Pro- 
tector’s councils ; he retired from public life. He had long suspected 
Cromwell’s sincerity ; facts had now irrefragably proved the justness 
of the suspicions which he had indulged. Refusing to act in connexion 
with those whom he considered as accessary to the slavery of that 
country over whose interests he had so affectionately and solicitously 
watched, and viewing in his own nervous language, that the civil war 
had indeed but changed the tyrant and still left the servitude unmiti- 
gated, he withdrew altogether to a sphere more accommodated to the 
natural bias of his genius: he retired to his closet and communed with 
God. The fruit of that retirement we possess in a quarto volume, enti- 
tled ‘The Retired Man’s Meditations.” Of this most extraordinary book 
we fear that in the short space here allotted us we can scarcely speak 
at sufficient length nor with sufficient precision to denote its real value. 
It is altogether unique, and to use a phrase of Shakspear, “caviar to 
the multitude.” The superficial glance of an uninitiated reader would not 
scruple to characterise it as a specimen of Behmenitish enthusiasm, 
which might even defy the optic faculties, and gold-beating explications 
of Alexander Ross to make it intelligible ; and often, we confess, have 
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we in the early part of our acquaintance with “The Retired Man’s 
Meditations,” pored over its mystic syllables through many a long hour 
in vague and indefinite wonder, that a man, who knew the use of words 
so well, could pile them together in so beautiful a form of unintelligible 
sublimity ; until fatigued with long journies, through stately porticos and 
winding colonnades which apparently opened into nothing, we have sat 
down in utter despair. Oft have we been reminded of Sir Benjamin 
Rudyard’s sarcasm, that Vane’s religion “ was too high for this world, 
and too low for the other ;”’ and of Baxter’s bitter critique of this very 
book of the noble author, that here “his opinions are so expressed, as will 
make but few men his disciples.” A longer acquaintance has instructed 
us better. Vane was an enthusiast, but an enthusiast of such an order 
that it would be well for most of his readers to copy him in his reveries 
if they could by such a step copy him also in the elevation of his 
genius, the amiableness of his spirit, and the expansion of his love. 
The fifth monarchy of Vane was not the reign of voluptuaries in the 
unbridled enjoyment of sensual pleasure, but the supremacy of Chris- 
tian truth, the universal and complete dominion of the principles of 
the Gospel over that spirit of selfishness, ignorance, and wickedness, 
which has for so many years acted as an obstacle to the progress of the 
Gospel amongst the sons of men: a dominion of truth, which was in 
his mind to succeed not the personal appearance, but the clearer and 
more glorious spiritual manifestation of Christ in the minds of his 
people: in short that glorious manifestation in which we all believe, 
and for which we all earnestly and constantly pray. The promised 
glory of gospel times, that of which the prophets of the Old Testa- 
ment had spoken so much, and so poetically, appeared to the mind 
of Vane to be a very different thing, a thing of a far higher, and more 
spiritual nature, than any representation of it which has yet been seen 
exhibited in this world, and so truly it appears to us. We cannot 
believe that the solemn mockery which we see daily obtruded before 
our eyes—that the monstrous system compounded of worldly policy, 
acts of parliament, penal laws, coercive enactments, unintelligible 
articles, metaphysical creeds, and mechanical prayers is any thing like 
the Gospel of Christ. We never could understand by what power the 
acts of a king or legislature, could authenticate, or authorize a system 
of divine truth, nor believe in the capability of those wlio often show a 
complete destitution of any religion in their own case, to point out the 
best religion for their subjects. We could never yet see the cogency of 
asword to convert an unbeliever, nor understand how the claims of the 
religion of peace could be enforced by thrusting the bayonet into the 
breast of an adversary. It is to us, as well as to Vane, perfectly unin- 
telligible by what mysterious influence the water poured on the face of 
an unconscious babe, can possibly change and renew its soul; how the 
millions of ignorant, debased, and as to their moral capabilities scarcely 
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rational beings, inhabiting the rural districts of our country, can be in 
any conceivable grammatical sense the children of God and inheritors 
of the kingdom of heaven ; or how it can be imagined that they who 
die in a state of awful, and entire, and unrepented of alienation from 
God, can leave behind in those who know them, a sure and certain 
hope of their resurection to eternal life. Surely it must require, to 
say the least, a most entire ignorance of what the holy Scriptures assert 
respecting the righteousness and holiness which characterise the 
Christian church, to think for a moment, that a system which permits 
of the purchase of a cure of souls on the very same conditions as that 
of a piece of land, or a yoke of oxen, can be in any respect the undefiled 
bride of the Lord. If it be enthusiasm to look for a different kind of 
Christianity, we also must be enthusiasts. 

But such conceptions as these are assuredly not amongst the usual 
subjects of thought to the men who have criticised Sir Harry Vane’s 
writings. Clarendon, in one of his numerous tirades against a work of 
this amiable enthusiast, says, and it is a remark true in a sense, and toa 
degree of which its author had no consciousness, ‘‘I perceived that it 
required another kind of preparation of mind, and it may be another 
kind of diet, than men are ordinarily supplied with to understand it.” 
Is Clarendon then, amongst the prophets? Yes, there are lucid inter- 
vals—certain mysterious moments in men’s history, when the least 
prepared, the most unlikely, give utterance to truths beyond their 
own ken; and as the ancient physicians say of those on the borders of 
another life, begin almost to prophecy. 

We are happy to say, that Mr. Forster shows, for the most part, the 
greatest respect for the talents and character of the great man whose 
life he has undertaken to write. Indeed, throughout his whole volume, 
Mr. F. evidences a laudable desire to place the conduct and principles 
of Sir Harry Vane in the best and most favourable light, and may be 
considered as his admirer. Still we are not convinced that Mr. Forster 
has succeeded in the developement of those peculiarities of Vane’s 
character—his religious opinions, which were his more prominent, 
and, in fact, his most valuable traits. We might almost presume 
to say, that no person could adequately and fully depict the reli- 
gious features of his character, except he were himself connected 
with that body of Christians of which Vane was so distinguished a 
member,—at least, were well skilled in their early writings, and in 
their present habits of thinking, which, we presume, from this volume, 
is not the case with its very respectable author. Had this been the case, 
Mr. Forster would never have intimated a doubt whether Vane and 
several of his associates were, in the distinct sense of the words, Inde- 
pendents, as he does at page 69. Mr. F. might have known, that 
Vane was throughout an Independent, and that, in the opinions referred 
to, he in no point differed from the views of modern Independents : 
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if there are in our body certain respectable persons who have not adopted 
these sentiments, it is to be accounted for by the fact, that the Inde- 
pendent churches have received so great a reinforcement of numbers 
from different denominations of Christians in late years, and especially 
from the Methodists, that scarcely enough time has elapsed to permit 
them to settle down in the firm reception of all those principles which 
were held by our forefathers, and which, in truth, are necessary to the 
completion, and, indeed, consistency of our system of religion. We make 
these remarks in the kindest feelings towards Mr. Forster, who, we have 
no doubt, has advanced this opinion in the best faith, and indeed, 
throughout the whole volume, he evinces the most laudable desire to do 
justice to his subject, and when he fails, his mistake is entirely owing to 
that limited acquaintance with Independency, which the contumely cast 
upon us and our literature by the fashionable schools of religion and 
politics, has almost necessarily induced. That character of Vane, how- 
ever, asa man ‘‘ above ordinances,” is not to be taken altogether as the 
mere calumny of an adversary. It is a principle admitted by the whole 
Aody of Independents, that the grace of the Gospel is so entirely distinct 
from ordinances, though it be mostly received through ordinances, that 
no institution whatever can confer that grace, opere operato. This prin- 
ciple misunderstood, may have originated the character given of Vane 
and others of his brethren as men “ above ordinances.” 

There is one statement of Mr. Forster, which we believe is calculated 
to mislead the reader into so incorrect a judgment respecting Sir Harry 
Vane’s religious sentiments, that we must beg to dwell a little at length 
on it, and, by a comparison of it with Vane’s own words, endeavour to 
prove that it is altogether erroneous. The sentiment to which we refer 
is contained in page 34, and is stated in the following words. 

“ Not to Christian sects and professors alone did he extend his charity, but to men 
of all opinions and all religions, to the honest moral heathen, as we have seen his 
friend Sikes express it, no less than to the legal Christian. And he did this because, 
Christianity was with him a spiritual religion, the vital influence of which can live in 
the hearts of its followers alone. To him the substance of true religion was moral 
and spiritual excellence; and wherever he could find that, wherever that appeared 
whether in the minds of Gentiles or of Jews, he recognized a fellow Christian, although 
its possessor lived in an age or country which had not known or heard of the very 
name of Christ.” 

Against this version of Vane’s opinions we enter our most solemn pro- 
test. That Vane’s charity was of the most expansive kind, embracing 
all the varieties of the human race, we can easily admit, and admit of 
it as an excellence worthy of universal imitation; but that he would 
regard those who had never heard of the very name of Christ as 
fellow Christians, is an inference to which Vane’s words give no pos- 
sible countenance. In order to set this matter in its right light, we 
shall beg leave to quote those words of Vane, from which this strange 
position has been erroneously deduced. 

N.S. VOL. V. 20 
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We have before observed, that Vane, though confessedly a great and 
good man, was an enthusiast in many of his religious views. Perhaps 
it may be asserted, that the form in which enthusiasm, or the visionary 
theology, puts itself most generally forward in originating religious 
systems, is by marshalling all the existing forms of nature into some 
remote and fanciful analogy with the great master principle lodged 
deeply in the mind of the enthusiast. Every subject thus contained, 
or which may possibly be brought within the sphere of his knowledge, 
is ranged around the beloved and predominant idea in the manner of 
concentric circles, and connected with the common centre, or at least 
by imagination supposed to be so connected, in such a manner that the 
connecting principles, which are altogether the work of a fervid imagi- 
nation, giving consistency to its own figments, appear to the enthusiast 
to be real verities. This, at least, appears to us to be the germ of 
the enthusiasm of Madame Guion, Bechmen, Saltmarsh, ‘and, if we 
might dare to say so, of an infinitely greater man—of Plato. As the 
eye, having gazed for a long time on stars, or other luminous bodies, 
even when suddenly plunged into darkness, beholds a dim outline of 
those very luminaries on the dark expanse around it,—so the mind, 
absorbed in the contemplation of its favourite theory, finds endless 
similarities and conformities through the whole range of the ideal 
world. This is the origin of that system of interpretation which has, 
somewhat improperly, been called spiritualization. It is, in fact, 
mistaking the halo around a truth for a truth of a distinct kind, or 
a shadow for the substance. ‘‘The melody is but the echo which 
our over-heated imagination first produces, and to which it then 
listens.” 

To Vane, the Christian religion appeared to embrace, as its great 
design, the exhibition of the person and grace of Christ as the Mediator 
and Saviour of the world. This was to him the grand design of 
Scripture. He considers that exhibition in a three-fold light. In 
the first relation he regards the Messiah as exhibited to the whole 
world by the light which God breathed on all mankind in the first 
creation. This, according to Sir Harry, is the relation which he sus- 
tains to the Gentiles. To this exhibition he applies that testimony 
of the word of God, “In him was life, and the life was the light of 
men,” and that also which says, “He is the Saviour of all men, but 
especially of them who believe.” Our author contends, that the human 
race so enlightened ‘‘ stand singly in themselves, and show forth unto 
the world the natural justice and right that shines forth in their natural 
beings,” page 144. So far, however, is Vane from considering such 
men as “fellow Christians,” according to Mr. Forster’s representation, 
that, summing up their privileges and character, he says, “ These are 
without Christ and God in the world, yet in a capacity to seek the 
Lord, if haply they may feel after him and find him, though he be not 
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far from every one of them, being that light that enlighteneth every 
man that comes into the world.” page 127. 

According to Vane’s principles, “the second sort of men are those 
sons of Adam that are highly enlightened, by being brought beyond 
this first shadowy image of Christ, unto the ministry of the law,” 
page 127; or, in other places, “‘ an Israel after the flesh, in and under 
Gospel ordinances,” page 133; or, as he elsewhere explains himeelf, 
those who professed a legal form of Christianity, and are members of 
worldly and national churches. These he considers under the dispen- 
sation of Christ’s first coming, or his coming in the flesh. 

“The third sort of subjects, belonging to the last administration of 
Christ’s kingdom,” (or the dispensation of the second or spiritual 
advent of Christ,) ‘‘ are they who in faith and patience do possess their 
souls, following the Lamb whithersoever he goes, not loving their 
lives unto death ;” in other words, are real Christians, converted cha- 
racters, living under obedience to the will, and for the glory of God. 
“These, therefore,” he says, “are distinguished from all the earth- 
born sons or children of the first covenant, by their higher and more 
divine birth, as born not of blood, nor of the will of the flesh, nor of 
the will of man, but of God.” 

Vane, therefore, does not regard virtuous Gentiles or Jews as “ fellow 





Christians,” but as those who may possibly become so by a divine birth, 
and his charity is extended to them, not as believing them to be Chris- 
tians, but as they possess that human nature, and that intelligence 
and capability of higher attainments, which may eventually elevate 
them to the dignity of Christianity. These views of Vane, though they 
might perhaps, with some propriety, be conceived as savouring rather 
of a spirit of mystification than of sound and rational interpretation, 
yet assuredly they would never be taxed, as Mr. Forster supposes they 
would, page 34, with latitudinarianism. So far, indeed, from being capable 
of any such interpretation, they are most assuredly the very opinions 
held at this day by all the numerous body with which Vane was in his 
lifetime identified. His fancied analogy between the three dispensations 
of Christ and of mankind ; in their threefold distinction of character, 
perhaps be repudiated as unsound, but assuredly the duty of charity may 
towards the two former and lower forms of moral excellence is not only 
considered obligatory by the Independents of the present day, but the 
principle on which it is based, that is, the possibility of such characters 
being eventually brought to the knowledge of the truth and being 
saved, is the ground on which all their prayers for, and preaching to, 
an unregenerate world are, or indeed can be, legitimated. Vane by no 
means says, as Mr. Forster intimates in page 34, that heathens may 
be acknowledged and welcomed by Christ as his own at the last day, 
but it is his design to prove, that Christians should not indulge in 
uncharitable and bitter condemnations of those who arc now in a state of 
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heathenism or infidelity ; and he gives this reason for such moderation, 
that, howsoever opposed they may be now to Christ, yet, possessing 
an accountable and reasonable soul, and a conscience capable of being 
operated on, they may even yet admit of a change which will qualify 
them for those seats of blessedness to which he will admit his people. 
No such latitudinarian, or rather unbelieving charity, appears in Vane’s 
writings, as that supposed in this volume. Yet we are deeply anxious 
not even to appear to give’ any countenance to a charge to which 
Mr. Forster has perhaps laid himself open—a charge of misrepresenta- 
tion. We believe that the mistake has occurred in perfect good faith. 
In truth, the writings of the early Independents can be understood 
alone by those who are familiar with their technicalities. Mr. Forster 
has erred, we are convinced, only from the fact, that he is familiar with 
but few of our early publications. A phraseology so intricate and so 
conventional as that of Vane, requires no ordinary attention and prac- 
tice to render it intelligible. 

But we have outstripped the usual bounds of a review: nothing but 
such a character as Vane could justify our length. We must refrain 
from any farther prosecution of the interesting events of his life. We 
have incidentally referred to the disgraceful circumstances which led to 
his death. Here we must conclude. The dying saint’s last speech 
we venture to quote : 


“Gentlemen, fellow-countrymen, and Christians—When Mr. Sheriff came to me 
this morning, and told me he had received a command from the king that I should 
say nothing reflecting upon his majesty, or the government, I answered, I should 
confine and order my speech, as near as I could, so as to be least offensive, saving my 
faithfulness to the trust reposed in me, which I must ever discharge with a good con- 5. 
science unto death ; for I ever valued a man according to his faithfulness to the trust 
reposed in him, even on his majesty’s behalf, in the late controversy. And if you dare 
trust my discretion, Mr. Sheriff, I shall do nothing but what becomes a good Chris- 
tian and an Englishmen; and so J hope I shall be hereafter civilly dealt with. I stand 
here this day to resign up my spirit into the hands of that God that gave it me. 
Death is but a little word, but ’tis a great work to die. It is to be but once done; 
and after this cometh the judgment, even the judgment of the great God, which it 
concerns us all to prepare for. And by this act I do receive a discharge, once for all, 
out of prison, even the prison of the mortal body. In all respects wherein I have 
been concerned and engaged as to the public, my design hath been to accomplish 
good things for these nations.’ Then lifting up his eyes, and spreading his hands, he 
said, ‘I do here appeal to the great God of heaven, and all this assembly, or any 
other persons, to show wherein I have defiled my hands with any man’s blood or 
estate, or that I have sought myself in any public capacity or place I have been in.’ 
The trumpets prevented his proceeding farther. The prisoner was very patient and 
composed under all these injuries and soundings of the trumpet several times in his 
face, only saying, ’twas hard he might not be suffered to speak. ‘ But,’ said he, ‘ my 
usage from man is no harder than was my Lord and Master’s; and all that will live 
this life must expect hard dealings from the worldly spirit.’ ” 


Thus died Sir Harry Vane, as pure, as mild, as lovely a spirit, as 
ever sojourned in this lower world. He lived not here to no purpose: 
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He found that for which he sought—a name and a place with God. 
If we might mingle with the solemnness of the scenery above recited 
words of a far lower order, we would venture to suggest to our enter- 
prising booksellers the propriety of printing, for general circulation, an 
edition of the minor tracts of this great statesmen. His Healing 
Question, Proceedings of the Protector against Sir Harry Vane, State of 
the People, Essay on Government, Essays on Life and Death, are to be 
obtained only by long and diligent search, and yet are worthy of a dis- 
tinguished place among the political tracts of our country. He was 
ever the friend of man, of man in every rank, in every station, of every 
opinion, under every possible diversity of circumstance. He sought 
the welfare, the greatest happiness of every human being, and will be 
remembered, if for nothing else, at least for his strenuous, enlightened, 
and disinterested labours to spread the benign influence of liberty of 
conscience, that best of blessings which man can impart to his fellow- 
man. 

As a whole, Mr. Forster’s Life of Sir Harry Vane is a good book: 
the author has written with all possible candour and impartiality. We 
have before asserted, that he has not exactly touched Sir Harry’s cha- 
racter in all peculiarities, neither was it an easy task to place the dark 
sayings of so thorough a visionary, at least in some points, in a light 
sufficiently clear for readers of so unimaginative, so unpoetic an age 
as this. We might also have wished for a greater correctness of style 
and figure, especially in pages 7 and 23, and the earlier portions of his 
book : but the author’s general fairness and honesty of design make us 
willing to be satisfied with and thankful for his publication. 





1. Letter to the Lord Bishop of Chester, upon certain Symptoms of 
Sectarian Designs in the Pastoral Aid Society ; and upon the Catholic, 
Comprehensive, and Church Regulations of the Society for Promoting 
the Employment of Additional Curates in Populous Places. By 
J. E. N. Molesworth, D.D., Vicar of Rochdale, Lancashire. 
Rivingtons. 

2. A Letter to a Member of the Committee of the Church Pastoral Aid 
Society, in reference to certain Animadversions upon that Society, 
recently published by the Rev. Dr. Molesworth. By the Rev. John 
Harding, M.A., Rector of the united parishes of St. Andrews Ward- 
robe and St. Ann’s Blackfriars, and formerly one of the Honorary 
Secretaries of the Society. 


No one who deserves the name of a patriot or a Christian can be 
indifferent to the present conflicting "movements in the established 
church. We do not refer so much to the almost overwhelming torrent 
of error pouring into that community, and threatening to destroy it, but 
rather to the displays of activity on the voluntary principle shown by 
the evangelical and orthodox parties in that establishment. Startling 
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as the fact may be, yet it is obvious to every one, that no advocate of 
what we consider the principle of the Bible could more energetically 
carry it out externally than these very parties in the church of Eng- 
land, who have frequently denounced it as a great evil, and most inju- 
rious to religion ! 

We are led to these remarks by the titles of the two pamphlets we 
have announced. The first is an attack on the “‘ Pastoral Aid Society,” 
founded by the evangelical party in the establishment, about five years 
ago. While pursuing its benevolent and zealous career, it has come 
into such close contact with some of the orthodox clergy, that jealousy 
has been excited, and opposition produced. The decidedly spiritual 
character of the agents which the Society professedly seeks has alarmed 
their fears, lest the reign of Puritanism should again commence, and 
good old church of Englandism be tainted with fanaticism ! 

We are not in the least surprised that the efforts of the Pastoral Aid 
Society should arouse the slumbering energies of the orthodox men, 
quietly and comfortably sleeping at their posts. Nor do we wonder 
that such a very high churchman as Dr. Molesworth should express 
his fears and his indignation at the uncanonical proceedings of this 
voluntary Society. Our astonishment has been, that means were not 
used, at the beginning of its career, by some ultra stretch of ecclesi- 
astical authority, to stop it altogether. Our conviction is, that this 
would have been attempted, had not the anti-evangelical clergy been so 
alarmed at the movements of the dissenters, as to submit to any plan 
which had in view the increase of the clergy, and thereby, as they sup- 
posed, secure the stability of their church, even though the originators 
of it were of a school they disliked. But when they found their Zion 
safe, and a new power put forth on their own side, while seeking 
church extension and opposing the just claims of dissenters—when 
they saw the influence of their party was increasing, by the secret and 
sure spread of what we call heresy, all favourable to their high church 
notions, and opposed to evangelism wherever found—then they arose 
from the dust, and asserted their claims, and called on worldly church- 
men to help them in voluntary schemes for spreading their religious 
opinions. Hence originated the “ Society for Promoting the Employ- 
ment of Additional Curates in Populous Places.” This is the Society 
which the well-known Dr. Hook delighteth to honour; and his dis- 
ciple, the vicar of Rochdale, takes up the lance in its defence, though 
it is not attacked ! 

The very opposite sentiments entertained by the supporters of these 
two societies, though in the very bosom of the endowed church, made 
it evident that collision must shortly take place. The time has come, 
and the two pamphlets at the head of this article show that the war 
has commenced. The pamphlet of Dr. Molesworth is written quite in 
the style of the vicar of Rochdale. He deals in hard words against 
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the sectarian Society, and does not show very much respect for his 
excellent diocesan. His chief object is to show, that the rule of the 
Society, which requires satisfactory evidence as to the spiritual cha- 
racter of candidates for service, interferes with the rights of the bishops, 
and is subversive of church order! The defence of Mr. Harding is 
written in a very different spirit; though we should have been glad 
if he had ventured to refer, in a stronger manner than he has done, to 
the great ignorance of Dr. M. as to spiritual religion. 

We have no intention of entering into the controversy between two 
of the numerous and conflicting parties now existing in the state 
church ; and which, if it had not been for the movements of dissenters, 
in trying to get rid of their grievances, would have raged at the present 
moment to an inconceivable extent—not that we might express our 
opinion as to the right or wrong of canonical observance, for we may 
not be good judges in a matter like this—but that we might, without 
any hostile feeling, express our reasons for cherishing a fear, that the 
Pastoral Aid Society is losing its liberal spirit, and compelled it may 
be, by certain circumstances, to assume a higher tone respecting other 
denominations, and act as many of the evangelical clergy did, not many 
years ago, when they became high church, in order to be considered 
churchmen at all. We think it right also to show, that, however 
useful the Society may have been in certain very populous towns and 
villages, it hardly touches the most sterile districts of our land. We 
desire likewise to express our wish, that the institution may not wholly 
give up that friendly feeling towards others engaged in the same 
Christian enterprise which we think its originators cherished, nor unite 
with others in denouncing evangelical dissenters as unfit to co-operate 
in the same important work of seeking to christianize England. 

In looking at the agency that must be employed to cultivate the 
rural wastes of England, our attention has frequently been directed to 
the labours of the above named Society. We have been reminded of its 
labours, and of its success. These we were willing to admit. But we 
could not conceal from ourselves the fact—that the very rule of the 
Society, which is appealed to by its friends, as a proof that it is in 
accordance with church order and guthority—stops its efforts on 
the very borders of the dreary regions of ignorance and vice. The 
fundamental rule of the institution is, that no curate or lay agent be sent 
to any parish, however destitute, unless the incumbent apply for such 
aid! Now this law prevents it from touching those parts of the country 
most destitute of evangelical instruction—the most unenlightened dis- 
tricts remain the most hopeless. For it is well known that the anti- 
evangelical clergy will not apply for curates to the Pastoral Aid Society. 
And it is in the agricultural counties that the clergymen of this class are 
generally to be found. Hence it is that in regard to more than one-half 
of all the counties of England, and these, as it is well known to those 
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acquainted with the subject, the most degraded and ignorant, this 
Society is nearly useless. The following facts will show that such is 
the case. There are six counties, in which not one agent is found. 
There are ten others, in each of which there is but one agent altogether 
assisted by the Pastoral Aid Society; and in other four counties, there are 
eight—making for twenty counties, containing a population of nearly 
four millions, and including five thousand parishes, only eighteen curates 
receiving its assistance, besides four lay agents. Among these counties, 
are Norfolk, Suffolk, Essex, Lincoln, Oxford, Wiltshire, and Kent. The 
fact is, that nearly one-half of the incumbents aided, are to be found in 
three counties, viz.—Yorkshire, Lancashire, and Cheshire. And sup- 
posing there were a parish containing twenty thousand souls, in which 
the committee were well aware that nothing but destructive error was 
preached in the church—they could do nothing for its relief. Limited 
in this way, by a rule of their own making, rendered necessary, no 
doubt, by canonical laws—what could the Pastoral Aid Society 
do, for the most destitute parts of England, even if its income 
were £100,000 a year? That in certain districts it has done great 
good, we believe ; and believing it, we rejoice. But that yielding to 
the pressure of the Puseyites and others, it is obliged to assume 
an unfavourable aspect towards dissenters, we fear is equally true. 
This cannot but weaken its spiritual influence and identify it with 
the opponents of good men of other communities. These remarks 
may seem unkind—but we have no other way of checking, what 
we believe is a great evil, than by directing attention to what has 
occasioned uneasiness to some of the early friends of the Society. We 
have observed, for instance, in some of the occasional papers of the 
Pastoral Aid Society, a tone of remark, when speaking of dissenters, 
which we had not anticipated. The committee are not answerable for 
all that their correspondents may write; but when extracts are given 
which they describe as “‘ valuable,” then, we may assume that they 
approve of what the writers say. One zealous clergyman in describing 
his success, says, ‘‘ Some persons may imagine how it is that there are 
such large schools in such a small village? The fact is easily explained: 
the children come from all the surrounding neighbourhood, and 
the parents, once nearly all dissenters, are thankful to place them under 
the care of the church, and to pay for their daily instruction too.” He 
states the number of children as 570. We should like to know the name 
of the village where those dissenters lived—and what kind of dis- 
senters they were. Proceeding with his report, the writer makes a 
comparison between his own village and the one where the dissenters 
lived—about a mile and half distant. The picture he draws is dark 
enough, as it regards the dissenters’ village, and very bright as it regards 
his own. He closes his comparison by referring the whole to the 
inefficiency of the voluntary principle :— 
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“The voluntary system, in the way of dissenting chapels, has been tried at the 
former place, and I am now prepared to prove, from the most unquestionable evidence, 
that it has most signally failed—failed, First, in promoting the spiritual welfare of the 
place; Second, in imparting instruction to the rising generation ; Third, in creating 
respect for the laws, and suppressing crime. I do not mean to charge the dissenters 
with want of zeal, and only state facts, which I can prove, and from these facts I argue, 
that nothing, under God, but a church, a school in connexion with it, and a vigilant 
and devoted minister of the Gospel, can effect that salutary change which will cause 
this wilderness to blossom as the rose.” 

It is not necessary, here, to defend the voluntary principle, even if it 

failed in this particular instance ; but did we know the writer, believing 
him to be a good man, we might respectfully ask a few questions :—1st. 
Under which system, the voluntary or compulsory, do we find the 
greatest number of conversions to God? 2nd. Where do we find the 
greatest number of enlightened, “spiritually minded,’’ Sabbath school 
teachers, able and willing to give religious instruction to the rising 
generation ? and 3rd. How can respect for the laws be best promoted, 
and crime most effectually suppressed? Is it by a formal system of 
religion, and, in most cases, but few conversions to God ; or where there 
is the formation of Christian churches composed of converted characters, 
as far as that can be ascertained by personal conduct? We might also 
inquire, why this clergyman applied for aid to a Voluntary Society—if 
his church system had been so perfect as he intimates it to be? Surely 
there is an apparent inconsistency here—or, perhaps, it is only when 
“the voluntary system, in the way of dissenting chapels,” is spoken of, 
that it is worthless. The last inquiry is a solemn one. Did not the writer 
perceive that he was uttering a cutting sarcasm on his own church, 
and almost blighting the hopes of her best sons, when, at the close of his 
letter he says, ‘‘ Nothing under God, but a church?” &c. He asserts that 
a vigilant and devoted minister of the Gospel is essential to accomplish 
the happy change he describes! What a prospect for the church of 
England, if this is essential—and we admit that it isso! How many 
parishes are occupied by men of a character the very opposite to that 
which he describes, as essential to success. We fear that eight thou- 
sand parishes out of the ten thousand are in this miserable condition ! 
If the writer is correct, the wilderness must remain as itis! We admire 
his candour as to his own church, though we demur at his logic, as 
applied to the voluntary principle. Truly, there is work enough for 
many Pastoral Aid Societies and kindred institutions for many years 
to come, before the spiritual wants of these eight thousand parishes can 
be supplied. But these are the very parishes the Pastoral Aid Society 
cannot benefit—what then is to be done forthem? We leave the incum- 
bent of the chapelry in Staffordshire, to answer, of, if we might be 
permitted to reply, we should say, only the voluntary system, “in the 
way of disssenters,” can provide the instruction that is required while 
’ the law of patronage exists. 
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But our regret is increased by another document in our possession, 
It is an appeal from a clergyman (who receives £50 a year from the 
Pastoral Aid Society) for assistance to enlarge his parish church. The 
sectarianism of the writer may be excused ; but the company into which 
he introduces the unhappy dissenters, is not of that character which an 
evangelical and converted minister should have chosen, for men who hold 
in common with himself, the great principles of true religion. That the 
worldly clergy afraid of the protestant dissenters and misunderstanding 
their efforts, should have given them such associates would have been a 
matter of course. But that a good man—an evangelical clergyman—with 
a curate, sustained by the Pastoral Aid Society, should print an appeal 
containing the following passage, may justly excite regret and surprise : 

“The ministers and lay-members of the church of England may feel assured, that 
the only way in which they can hope to check this fearful increase of Popery, Schism, 
Chartism, Socialism, and Infidelity, in the poor and populous parishes, is by assisting 
in the building churches and schools, and increasing the accommodation in old 
churches, wherever there is an anxious desire expressed for it by the people, and at 
the dime of this desire. This desire and this time neglected, the people fall back into 
a state of religious apathy, until any party offers to give religious ordinances, and to 
that party many of the poor immediately enlist themselves, whether they be Dis- 
senters, Papists, or Infidels; and thus the church of England, through a want of 
charity in those who once had the power to assist her, loses those amongst the poor 
who might have been stones of the temple of God within her walls and under her 
sacred keeping ; and in return receives the opposition of those who might have been 
made her supporters and buttresses.” 


It is searcely necessary to make comments on this singular para- 
graph. The writer does not explain, for instance, how it is, that when 
people fall back into a state of religious apathy, they are thereby pre- 
pared “to enlist themselves immediately with any party offering to give 
religious ordinances, whether they be dissenters, papists, or infidels.” 
Nor does the good man tell the public, what kind of religious ordi- 
nances are offered by the infidels. Neither does he show, how “the 
poor who might have been stones within the walls of his church, could 
at the same time have been made her supporters and buttresses without.” 
These, however, are trifles. He continues, 

“ Now is the time to increase the accommodation in ¢his parish; the poor people 
are anxious for it, and many of them, through the want of it, are halting between 
two opinions—Church and Dissent, saying they have no desire to join the Dissenters, 
all their forefathers having been members of the church of England ; and it is only 
through their having no room in the church that they go to meeting-houses, else 
they must stay at home on the Sundays. And many, through want of room in the 
church, stay at home altogether; saying they would rather do that than go amongst 
any kind of dissenters. 

“ Reader, when the church is full, 1100 persons every Sunday are without seats 
in the church; of this number, suppose 300 desire to attend, they are unable for 
want of the necessary church accommodation. Your aid, and that of your friends, 
is now earnestly asked, and it is hoped, with the blessing of God, not in vain, to, 
remedy this evil; which is often the root of Schism, Popery, and Infidelity.” 
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‘We can hardly suppose, the committee of the Pastoral Aid Society, 
would sanction such an unfair collocation of names. Was it necessary 
to drag in dissenters, and associate them with papists and infidels? 
Who are farthest from the papists now? Is it English churchmen, or 
English dissenters? Who reject tradition, and keep by the Bible, as 
the only authority in matters of faith and practice, declaring the suffi- 
ciency of religion to sustain itself, instead of depending for its support 
and propagation on the arm of the law? 

Modesty, if not a regard for justice and Christian charity, should 
have prevented this clergyman from writing as he does. 

We write these things in sorrow. We had hoped that many ‘parts 
of our country, which dissenters or methodists could not reach, would 
have been benefited by the efforts of the Pastoral Aid Society, in send- 
ing good men into those districts. But can such expectations be 
realized, if the Society, in seeking to act canonically, gives up the 
Christian’s right to send the Gospel, where it is most needed? Can it 
do real good to England, if it even appears to unite with the enemies 
of evangelical religion in considering the benevolent attempts of dis- 
senters as equally dangerous with the designs of infidels and papists? 
We know it is exceedingly difficult for the committee of the Society to 
steer clear of charges brought against them by high-churchmen who dis- 
like their own evangelical brethren, as much as they do dissenters. But 
we know also, that nothing can be gained for any party, by departing 
from the spirit of Christian charity ; or by questioning the right. of 
other denominations to preach the Gospel. The jealousy felt against 
dissenters, by those who dislike spiritual religion, has no need to be 
strengthened by those who love it. If the best men in the endowed 
church, are giving up their catholic spirit, and separating more widely 
than before, from other denominations, on the ground of being superior 
to them, and having spiritual rights peculiar to themselves—what are 
we to expect from men of another class? “If these things be done in 
the green tree, what shall be done in the dry ?” 

We make no invidious distinctions ; but there is one fact which can- 
not be concealed. We have a Home Missionary Society which knows 
nothing of canon law, and which is bound by no rule that would pre- 
vent it (if funds were adequate) from carrying the Gospel into any 
part of England. Its managers wish to act through the county asso- 
ciations ; but if these, in any case, should be unable or unwilling to 
co-operate, in sending the Gospel into destitute districts, the Society is 
perfectly free to act independently of them. ‘The field is the realm 
of England,”’ and it is open to its agents. What opposition they meet 
with, in nine cases out of ten, arises from the church, but little is 
offered by the people themselves. If there are difficulties to be over- 
come, they have been chiefly thrown in the way by those who presume 
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to substitute the assumptions of human authority, for the just claims 
of God. They are endeavouring to frighten them into compliance with 
clerical demands, by imaginary terrors, as unreal as the figures reflected 
by a magic lantern. The old, corrupt, and withal foolish claim, of 
superior authority on the ground of apostolic succession, is set up in 
many districts of our country. But if the men who claim this sacer- 
dotal virtue could show no better title to tithes, a jury of twelve honest 
men belonging to their own church would quickly give a verdict 
against them. The real enemies of the established church—the men 
who would betray her into the arms of popery—are those who advance 
such arrogant pretensions, and would gladly bring back, if they could, 
the days of ecclesiastical domination. 

We have said enough to show, that we object only to the aid given 
to a party in the endowed church, that seeks to trample on the rights 
of other denominations—not to the “aid” given to pastors who desire, 
above all things, the salvation of men. We do not complain of what 
the Society has done in its attempts to benefit the populous districts— 
our regret is, that it is so fettered that it cannot aid those who, 
unhappily for England, occupy the pulpits of a vast majority of its 
parishes, and whose erroneous teaching requires the counteraction of an 
evangelical ministry; and that it does not appear friendly to other de- 
minations who preach the same Gospel, and seek to promote the same 
object—the salvation of men. We cannot but feel respect for men 
who conscientiously think they are doing right while in reality they are 
cementing more closely the union between church and state; but we 
must at the same time express our deep regret that such a system, inju- 
rious alike to our country and offensive to God, should have the sanction 
of some of the best men in the endowed church. We rejoice, however, 
that light is spreading on this subject, and cannot but reach those who 
sincerely seek, in this important matter, to know the will of Christ. 





CURSORY NOTICES OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


It gives us pleasure to notice the pamphlet of a Wesleyan missionary, the Rev. R. 
Spencer Hardy, entitled, “ The British Government and the Idolatry of Ceylon,” 
in which he boldly assails the time-serving policy which has been adopted in refer- 
ence to Budhism, the national religion of Ceylon. Instead of manfully saying, as 
Christian conquerors ought to have done, on the subjugation of the ancient kingdom 
of Kandy, We cannot honour your religion, but we will protect you in its observance, 
our commanders, by the treaty of 2d of March, 1815, declared that “the religion 
of Budhoo is inviolable, and its rights, ministers, and places of worship are to be 
maintained and protected.” To fulfil this stipulation, “the British government of 
Ceylon appoints the principal Budhist priests of the interior province—confirms in 
their appointments the priests of the palace of Kandy—appoints the lay chiefs of the 
principal temples dedicated to the worship of the Hindoo deities—incurs the annual 
expense of the parahara at Kandy—pays the expenses of other heathen festivals, and 
sanctions devil-dances and invocations to evil spirits, (a ceremony banished from his 
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palace by a heathen monarch,) in the name of our sovereign lady the queen.”—p. 35. 
We wish Mr. Hardy had erased some passages in which he attempts fine writing, 
to which he is not equal, especially as inflated paragraphs only impede the force of 
the facts he has with great industry collected, and which deserve the attention of the 
whole Christian public. 

“The Book of Quadrupeds; or, Outlines of a Popular History of the Class Mam- 
malia: with a particular notice of those mentioned in Scripture,”—is a medium 
octavo work, illustrated by upwards of eighty engravings, from the Tract Society 
press, and is a very beautiful and cheap publication. To justify that Society in issu- 
ing a scientific work, it is only fair to state, that infidel perversions of scientific facts 
are exposed, Scriptural allusions to the habits of quadrupeds are illustrated, and the 
wisdom, power, and goodness of the Creator impressively set forth. 

Amongst the other “ Tracts for the Times” which have recently issued from the 
press, no attentive observer can overlook those from the pen of the Rev. Thomas 
Spencer,"M.A., perpetual curate of Hinton Charter House, and formerly Fellow of 
St. John’s, Cambridge. They are entitled—1. The Pillars of the Church of England. 
2. The Prayer Book opposed to the Corn Laws. 3. Religion and Politics. 4. Prac- 
tical Suggestions on Church Reform. 5. Remarks on National Education. And, 
6. Clerical Conformity and Church Property. Each of these pamphlets weighs, with 
an envelope, less than half an ounce, and we know that very liberal use has been 
made of the penny post to extend their circulation to all parts of the kingdom. The 
last is a full and faithful confession of the state of things in the church, and which 
compels Mr. Spencer to justify his continued conformity. Upon the question, 
“ Whether Clergymen who dissent from the formularies of the church are justified in 
remaining among its ministers?’ Sir Culling Eardley Smith, Bart. has joined issue 
with him, and in “ A Letter of Expostulation,” entitled, “ Nonconformity within the 
Church.” The worthy baronet shows, with much candour and gentleness, that Mr. 
Spencer’s “ contemplated and well-intentioned reforms are perfectly hopeless ;” and 
that, if they were not so, still it is not “ right and consistent” with his views to remain 
as “ an episcopalian clergyman of the established church of England.” Sir Culling 
delicately alludes to the progress of Nonconformist opinions in his own mind, and 
makes a strong case against Mr. Spencer’s conformity. Both pamphlets are sold at 
a penny, contain much instructive matter, and deserve to be widely circulated. 

Mr. G. Tradescant Lay, late resident at Canton, and formerly in the service of the 
Bible Society, has published an unostentaceous but deeply interesting volume, 
entitled, “The Chinese as they are; their Moral, Social, and Literary character; a 
new analysis of the language ; with succinct views of their principal arts and sciences.” 
It consists of thirty-six chapters, which are devoted to the most interesting topics 
connected with social and spiritual condition of the Chinese. The book is written in 
an agreeable style, and abounds with pleasing anecdotes and illustrations of those 
subjects which are most likely to interest a Christian reader. We can with confi- 
dence recommend this instructive volume to the notice of those who wish to be 
informed on the present position of the Chinese empire. 

Many of our readers have doubtless smiled at the title of a valuable book with the 
fantastic name of “ Antipopopriestian,” which though its learned author explained and 
vindicated in the volume, was necessarily inexplicable to those who did not see it, 
nor understood Greek. We are happy to announce, “a new edition, altered and 
amended,” under the title of “ Anti-Popery: or Popery Unreasonable, Unscriptural, 
and Novel. By John Rogers.” This is a learned and powerful book, which proves 
with brevity, but with great perspicuity and force, the threefold proposition of its title. 
We recommend its introduction to all our Reading Societies and Vestry Libraries, 
and much regret that our crowded pages will not, at present at least, permit us to 
exhibit its merits in a formal reyiew. 
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We have read “ My Life, By an Ex-Dissenter,” from the title page to the imprint, 
and hesitate not to pronounce it a most contemptable effort to impose upon the cre- 
dulity of the public. It contains abundant internal evidence that it is a fiction, with- 
out the talent which generally characterises works of that order. We hope to find an 
opportunity of establishing these allegations ; but in the mean time it is due to our 
readers to say, that it is a dear book, and will in no way repay them for its purchase. 

“The Dictionary of Greek and Roman Antiquities,” which we noticed on the 
appearance of its first part, continues to advance in monthly numbers, published at a 
shilling each, and more than to justify the opinion we expressed in its favour. When 
completed it will form a volume of unequalled value upon classical antiquities, which 
will be necessary in every well-selected library, as its articles are obviously penned 
by able scholars, and its graphic illustrations give additional clearness to their perspi- 
cuous descriptions. 

Mr. David Ford, of Lymington, has published a ¢hird edition of his spirit-stirring 
essay—* Decapolis; or, the Individual Obligation of Christians to save souls 
from death”—with many valuable additions. We have already expressed a favourable 
opinion of this excellent little book. 

Messrs. Knight, & Co., have published the 5th and concluding volume of “The 
Illustrated Commentary on the Old and New Testament”—a work eminently adapted - 
to strengthen the faith of young persons in the Holy Scriptures, containing, as it does, 
a rich store of geographical, scientific, antiquarian, and critical knowledge that is made 
to illucidate and confirm the statements of the inspired writings. More than six 
hundred and sixty wood engravings illustrate the entire work, which should be found 
in the library of every intelligent Christian. 

Mr. William Hazlitt is editing “The works of De Foe,” which are published in 
monthly parts. Part xvii of the Polemical Series has been sent to us, and we notice 
it because it contains those cultivated tracts of that multifarious writer on ‘‘ Occasional 
Conformity” and “ The Shortest way with the Dissenters,” &c. The notes and intro- 
ductions of the editor display much research, and add to the value of the work. 





THE EDITOR’S TABLE. 

Letters to Young Ladies. By Mrs. Sigourney. A new edition, with Two Letters 
never before published. London: Jackson and Walford. 12mo. 

The Antiquities of Egypt, with a particular Notice of those that Illustrate the 
Sacred Scriptures. London: Religious Tract Society. 8vo. 

Ann; or the Conflict and Triumph of Faith. By Thomas Spalding; Introduction 
by the Rev. H. Townley. London: Fisher, Son, and Co. 18mo. 

Historic Illustrations of the Bible. Parts 5 to 10. London: Fisher, Son, and 
Co. 4to. 

Family Secrets; or Hints to those who would make Home Happy. By Mrs. Ellis, 
Author of “The Women of England.” Parts 1 and 2. London: Fisher, Son, and 
Co. 8vo. 

The Rhine, Italy, and Greece Illustrated, in a Series of Views taken on the Spot, 
by W. L. Leitch, Esq. &c. &c. Descriptions by the Rev. G. N. Wright, M.A. Parts 
1, 2,3. London: Fisher, Son, and Co. 4to. 

Rev. T. Scott’s Commentary on the Bible. With Explanatory Notes, &c. Parts 
1, 2,3. London: Fisher, Son, and Co. 4to. 

The Chinese as they are: their Moral, Social, and Literary Character. By 
G. Tradescant Lay, Esq. London: W. Ball and Co. 8vo. 

The Tamworth Reading Room. Letters addressed to Sir R. Peel, Bart. M.P. on 
the Establishment of a Reading Room at Tamworth. By Catholicus. London: John 
Mortimer. 8vo. 

The Jewish Passover. By B. J. Bettelheim, M.D. London: Nisbet and Co. 12mo. 
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Counsels and Cautions to Young Men. London: Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 12mo. 
Essays towards a Right Interpretation of the Last Prophecy of our Lord concerning 
the Destruction of Jerusalem and the End of the present World. By the Rev. H. 
Highton, M.A. Michel-Fellow of Queen’s College, Oxford. London: Hatchard and 
Son. 8vo. 

Helen Fleetwood. By Charlotte Elizabeth. London: J. and G. Seeley. 12mo. 

Family Worship; a Series of Prayers, with Doctrinal and Practical Remarks on 
Passages of Sacred Scripture, for every Morning and Evening throughout the Year. 
By One Hundred and Eighty Clergymen of the Church of Scotland. London: Blackie 
and Son. 8vo. 

Observations on the Religious Delusions of Insane Persons, and on the Practica- 
bility, Safety, and Expediency of imparting to them Religious Instruction. By 
Nathaniel Bingham. London: J. Hatchard and Son. 8vo. 

The Moral Government of God Elucidated and Enforced. By Thomas Kerns, M.D. 
London: Simpkin and Marshall. 12mo. 

Anti-Popery ; or Popery Unreasonable, Unscriptural, and Novel. By John Rogers. 
A new edition, enlarged. London: Simpkin and Marshall. 12mo. 

The Wanderer Welcomed Home. Second edition, enlarged. T. Ward and Co. 
32mo. 

John Huss; a Memoir, Illustrating some of the Workings of Popery in the Four- 
teenth and Fifteenth Centuries. Translated from the German by M. Anne Wyatt. 
London: R. B. Seeley and W. Burnside. 12mo, 

A Dictionary of Greek and Roman Antiquities. In Monthly Parts. Parts 14 and 
15. London: Taylor and Walton. 8vo. 

A Letter to Viscount Melbourne, on the Present State of British Connexion with 
Idolatry in India. By the Rev. James Peggs, late Missionary. London : G. Wightman. 8vo. 

A Letter to the Clergy of Various Denominations, and to the Slave-holding Plan- 
ters in the Southern Parts of the United States of America. By Thomas Clarkson. 
London: Johnson and Barrett. 8vo. 

The Moral Dignity of the Missionary Enterprise. A Sermon, by the Rev. F. Way- 
land, D.D., President of Brown University, Rhode Island. London: Ward and Co. 
12mo. 

Blossoms and Fruit ; or Conversations on the Lives of Christians eminent for Early 
Piety. London: Religious Tract Society. 32mo. 

Ward’s Library of Standard Divinity. No. 27. Christ Set Forth; Tenderness of 
Christ’s Heart; and Encouragements to Faith. By T. Goodwin, D.D. London: 
T. Ward and Co. 8vo. 

Popery Unchanged ; or Persecutions in Saltzburg and Zillerthal, in the Eighteenth 
and Nineteenth Centuries. London: Religious Tract Society. 12mo. 





LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Mr. J. E. Ryland’s translation of Neander’s History of the Church in the Apostolic 
Age, announced in a former number as preparing for publication, will contain the 
alterations made in the third edition of the original work now in the press, which 
Dr. Neander has kindly engaged to communicate to the translator. 

In the press, and to appear on the Ist of May, Homilies for the Times; or, Rome 
and her New Allies: including Thoughts on Private Judgment, the Rule of Faith, 
Justification, the Church, the Sacraments, and the Duties of Protestants at the 
Present Crisis. By John Morison, D.D. 8vo. 

It affords us much pleasure to announce, that the Rev. S. Davidson, LL.D., author 
of the popular Lectures on Biblical Criticism, and Professor of Biblical Criticism 
in the Royal College of Belfast, is preparing for press his promised volume, to be 
entitled, Sacred Hermeneutics Developed and Applied. 
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. HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 
CASES OF RELIGIOUS DESTITUTION—CASES OF CLERICAL OPPOSITION. 

The claims made on the Society, for help, to cultivate new fields of labour in 
various counties, continue to press upon them. The nature of these will appear in 
the following application sent to the Directors. 

One minister, who writes from Lincolnshire, after giving a list of thirty-five 
villages, containing in 1831 about 16,000 souls—says, “ In the above list of villages, 
I believe there is not one evangelical clergyman ; and they are all within a radius of 10 
miles from G——-. There are but few of the Methodist Chapels, which deserve the 
name of chapel ; and the occasional visits of their local preachers, are deplorably below 
the wants of the peasantry—much more the minds and circumstances of the 
yeomanry. It must also be remembered, that the amount of population is given from 
1831. I presume the population of the above places at this time, is not much less 
than 20,000. To which may be added, that we have nothing approaching the pure 
Gospel in the church here, where there is a population of about 6000 more.” 

Another minister, in writing of Herefordshire, says, “I should venture to recom- 
mend, that you employ four Home Missionaries in this long neglected county ; and 
in order to make you acquainted with the localities, where I think they should 
respectively labour, I will draw out a rough sketch of the country—marking the 
different towns, and their several circumstances, according to the following scheme.” 
The writer proceeds to give a description as above proposed—showing at once the 
lamentable state of the county, and his intimate acquaintance with it. He closes by 
saying, “I have thus briefly called your attention, to this benighted county. If I were 
not persuaded, that your sympathies will be more effectually called forth, by a simple 
statement of its wants, than by any laboured attempt at persuasion, I would write at 
greater length. I feel deeply for her awful destitution of spiritual blessings. She has 
none to plead for her—let her silence speak! I pray God, that your plans of 
beneficence may have a large, an abundant blessing ! Send wise and faithful labourers, 
to this my old and endeared place of labour ; and may our gracious God follow your 
energetic and benevolent schemes, with his most extensive and effectual influence ! 
Pardon my freedom of speech.” 

But it is not only the ignorance of divine things, existing in so many counties, that 
the Directors have to lament—it is not only their inability to meet the demand for 
agents, from so many districts, that they bewail—but they have deeply to regret, in- 
creasing opposition made to the introduction of the Gospel, into many villages, where 
it is utterly unknown ; and into which our missionaries are attempting to carry it. 
Not only are men and money required, but bigotry and prejudice in their worst forms 
are to be overcome. Power is exerted—both lay and ecclesiastical—to prevent the 
poor opening their cottages to the messengers of truth—or if the missionaries 
are successful in obtaining rooms, then bribes and threatenings, fear and favour, are 
employed to deter the people from hearing them. It is right, that this species 
of persecution, this systematic opposition to the Gospel, should be made known. 
Coming, as it often does, from quarters where there are high pretensions to religion, 
it is the more inconsistent and lamentable. Attempts to degrade our missionaries, as 
having no right to preach, are more in harmony with the times of Laud and 
Sacheverell, than with the present age—more consistent with popery, than with 
nominal protestantism. Let our missionaries speak for themselves. In one town, where 
the Society has taken up a cause that was ready to be extinguished, by high church and 
Tory influence, the minister says :— 

“ Notwithstanding the mighty opposition from the church party, which we have so 
long been required to encounter, I feel considerably animated, with the prospect of 
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seeing a good interest raised in this town, under the auspices of our Society. Prejudice 
and bigotry, and the most inequitable distribution of monies and garments for the 
poor, have been employed to the utmost, with a view of undermining our little cause, 
and laying it in ruins. But ‘ greater is He that is for us, than all that are against us.’ 

“Our congregations, I consider, are more than twice as large as they were, when I 
first entered upon the station. The tone of piety among the members of the church, 
is evidently improved. Their long-slumbering zeal in the Redeemer’s service, is now 
fully awake, and actively and usefully employed. The cause, which for such a length 
of time, had been so distressingly low, as to be regarded by some of them, with a 
spirit of apathy, is now clasped warmly to their breasts; and, by their prayers 
and pecuniary contributions, their laborious efforts, and frequent meetings, for devising 
new and improved plans for promoting its interests—they are proclaiming through the 
length and breadth of the town, their disregard of ecclesiastical menaces; and 
are plainly testifying too, lively and deep, and holy solicitude, for the advancement and 
prosperity of Zion. 

“TI have at present the names of a considerable number of inquirers, upon my 
book, who are the subjects of very serious convictions ; and my fervent prayer is, that 
they may not be permitted to decline. I was very much pleased this morning, with 
an interview which I had with a poor woman, who has been very ill, and whom 
I visited during her illness. When she was first seized by affliction, to use her own 
words, ‘she thought but very little about her soul,’ but affliction, she added, ‘ has 
brought me to my senses. O, the mercy of Godin afflicting me! It is better than 
giving me all earthly riches; I hope it has brought me into the right way. O 
what a precious Saviour Jesus is! I am grieved to think, that I should have lived so 
long without him ; but should I be resorted to health, by his grace, I will never, never, 
leave him again.’ Through the mercy of God, her health is greatly improved. She 
attends the chapel, and one of the rooms in which I preach ; appears much affected 
under the word ; and is plainly and pleasingly manifesting, that the convictions 
which she experienced in the sick chamber, instead of proving evanescent (as, alas, is 
too frequently the case) are becoming deeper and deeper every day, and productive of the 
most salutary effects. I trust she will prove one of that favoured number, of whom 
Jehovah says, ‘I have chosen thee in the furnace of affliction.’” 

Another indefatigable missionary, whose mild character and consistent conduct, 
should exempt him from such treatment as he has met with—thus writes :— 

“Our attendance is improving all over the station; notwithstanding the influence 
of some in high places, is exerted against us. I am reproached as a layman, for not 
having been episcopally ordained. My authority to preach the Gospel, and to 
administer the ordinances of religion, is disputed by more than one of the clergymen 
on the station. The people are told, that I ought not to preach; that it is a most 
dangerous thing to go to chapel ; that they should attend to their duty, and abide by 
the true church, and give no countenance to schismatics. ‘I have called on you, Mrs. 
S——., to converse with you on the subject of religion,’ said one of our clergymen the 
other day, ‘I thank you, sir,’ was the old lady’s reply ; ‘I shall be very. glad indeed, 
sir, and feel much obliged.’ ‘Do you ever receive the sacrament, Mrs. S——?’ ‘ Yes, 
sir, I do.’ ‘Pray, when did you receive it last ?’ ‘On the first Sabbath in this month, 
sir.’ ‘Oh, indeed! pray, where did you receive it?’ ‘In our chapel, sir, where 
I have received it for many years.’ ‘And who administered it, Mrs. S——?’ ‘Our 
minister, sir, Mr. ——.’ ‘ Mr. ——, indeed! And by whom was he ordained ? and by 
what authority does he do'such things? ‘I really cannot tell you, sir, by what 
ministers he was ordained. I have no reason to doubt that he Aas been ordained ; at 
any rate, I believe him to be ordained of God, and that is before the ordination 
of men.’ ‘Nonsense ! Mrs. S——, how you talk! none but the regular, accredited 
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ministers of our excellent establishment, who have received a superior education, 
and episcopal ordination, ought to preach, and adminster the sacraments.’ ‘ Well, sir, 
I received my first religious impressions at that place, and there I have attended ever 
since, and I can assure you, [ have no desire for change.’” 

“ Another says, ‘that I am only a layman and ought to mind my own wadaiias! 
While such things are frequently taking place on the station, I can say with safety, 
we have not an evangelical clergyman in any church for miles around. In fact, it is 
worse now than ever I knew it. Our late vicar was a good man: and though he did 
not preach for the last eight years, still, his example produced some moral influence 
in the neighbourhood.” 

From another station, which has been occupied only about twelve months, the 
missionary says, 

“ Truly, we need to ‘give ourselves unto prayer’ at this station ; not only because 
of the spiritually dark and dead condition of the people; but on account of the com- 
bination of hostility manifested against us. In one village, the squire and the cler- 
gyman have shut me out of my preaching room; and not satisfied with this, they 
have visited the whole village, to ascertain who encouraged me, and to prevent my 
holding meetings there at all. In most of the villages, the pulpit exercises are cha- 
racterised, by vulgar abuse of the Gospel, and of dissenters. They threaten the poor 
in regard to their different charities; and in every possible way try to keep them 
from hearing the truth. They are equally solicitous for the rising generation, by 
erecting new schools, where they may be kept from the heresy and schism of 
dissent.” 

Another missionary, who has recently gone to a new station, meets with difficulties. 
of which he knew nothing, when he was a missionary to the heathen. A heathen 
field of labour presents obstacles, but of a different kind from those which the follow- 
ing statement describes. “I have visited all the villages on this station, with tracts, 
and conversed with the people. There is generally much ignorance of divine things; 
and how can it be otherwise? the great majority cannot read a word. They attend 
church, they say. Still, they hear nothing that is calculated to inform their judg- 
ments, or affect their hearts. Some would open their houses for the preaching of 
the Gospel; but they are afraid that in doing so, they would offend the clergyman or 
their employers, or both; and thus lose their work and their cottage too. Such is 
the state of things at present ; and till the people see their situation as sinners, and 
their need of Christ as a Saviour, there is little hope that things will be much differ- 
ent with them. Nothing else but this will raise them above the fear of man. 

“In most of the villages here, there is not a school of any description, either week- 
day or Sunday. No wonder then, that the people are unable to read. No means 
have been employed to alter this state of things. The clergy will not—the farmers 
care nothing about it—and those who would, are hindered; having every possible 
obstacle thrown in their way, by the very men who should help them in their bene- 
volent designs, to instruct them in the knowledge of that truth, which is ‘ able to 
make them wise unto salvation.’ ” 

The two next extracts are from the journals of missionaries widely distant from 
each other, one being in the northern, the other in the southern part of England. 
“T have to contend with some opposition from the church party in the neighbour- 
hood. The poor people are told, that if they do not attend church, they shall have 
no bread given, nor any favours shown them. And not only are they to be regular 
in their attendance for three months, during the time the bread is given away, but 
throughout the year. The children are drawn away from our Sabbath school, by @ 
promise of giving them clothes, which promise I find is seldom fulfilled. And to all 
this is added, the threat that the squire of the parish shall be told, if they are absent 
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from church, and his bounty shall be withheld. But with all their threats, the people 
still occasionally attend ; and so soon as all the bread is given away, I expect to have 
them at the chapel again.” “ At T: I expect to meet with some opposition from 
the minister of the parish. The place where I commenced preaching was a farm- 
house. He visited the owner directly he discovered I had been there, was exceed- 
ingly angry, and said some very hard things of us poor dissenters. But, I believe, 
God will make this ‘man’s wrath to praise Him.’ His violent conduct has tended to 
remove some of the prejudices entertained against us, by one, if not more, in that 
place; and we had a better congregation the second time than the first.” 

From one more station we give the following: “‘ Were it not for the bondage, in 
which most of the poor and laborious class here are held, by the rector and the squire, 
I have no doubt that our chapel would, if not crowded, at least be well filled, every 
Sabbath evening. I am glad to find, that in the magazine, a corner is to be reserved 
for the exposure of clerical opposition and persecution. I have hitherto been silent, 
but have many times questioned the propriety of allowing the measures which are fre- 
quently adopted for the injury or destruction of the stations, and the subjugation of 
the people, to pass unexposed. In my next I shall endeavour to state some of those, 
which are now in operation here, for these purposes.” 

Such are some of the trials of our agents. But why do we reiterate statements 
like these? It is to show the tendencies of a national church when in a state of 
activity and alarm—and especially, when there are able and zealous clergy—goading 
on the multitude of their brethren to arrogate for the priesthood, a power which 
sooner or later the civil arm must check—or be paralyzed by it. It is to awaken our 
denomination to the defenceless state of many of our weaker churches now contend- 
ing with the same difficulties—that our agents are struggling with. In country dis- 
tricts this is grievously felt, and occasions great distress. Perhaps there never was 
a period in the history of our churches since the days of open persecution, when a 
more urgent claim was made on the sympathies of the stronger churches, and the 
wealthier Christians, of the Congregational body, than at the present time. Assistance, 
wisely and generously given now, may save some churches from destruction—and thus 
prevent the extinguishing of the only lights shining in dark places of our own land. 

To illustrate what we mean, one case may be given: A farmer in Leicestershire, 
who has been for a number of years a zealous and consistent member of an Inde- 
pendent church, who took possession of his farm as a well known ‘dissenter, his 
landlord then saying he did not like him the worse for that, received the following 
notice from his landlord, who is a clergyman of the parish. 

“Mr. , Whereas, in consequence of the avowed determination of the dis- 
senters, particularly the Congregationalists or Independents, of which you are an 
attached member, to extirpate the church establishment of this kingdom, I the Rev. 
, the established minister of your parish, and your landlord, have thought it 
necessary to dissolve the connexion of landlord and tenant, and to give you legal 
notice to quit the house you inhabit, and the farm you occupy, on the twenty-fifth 
day of March next; but having taken into consideration the inability you have 
pleaded to procure another situation, and the great inconvenience of so early a removal, 
have offered your continuance on the said farm another year, 

“ Witness my signature, this day of January, 1840, ——,” 














No change has taken place on the mind of this landlord. His tenant could not get 
a farm, though sought for in every direction, and before this is read, the year of grace 
has passed away, and this good man, for no reason but obeying what he considered 
the will of God, is driven from his dwelling, is obliged to sustain a serious loss, and 
to find that the tender mercies of an apostolically ordained clergyman “ are cruel.” 

The pastor of this much injured man says, “ Such has been the conduct of the 
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Rev. , Rector of ——, in the county of Leicester. Had any landlord of the 
Independent denomination done so, it would have been noised abroad from one end 
of the kingdom to the other; but this is a clergyman of the church of England; and 
what would not such clergy do, if they had the strong arm of political power at their 





has not yet a farm to go to; but he, and his good wife, are looking 

up to the God of their salvation, and entertaining the hope encouraged by the word of 

God, that, he will in His own time, provide for them.” Comments are unnecessary ! 
HOME MISSIONARY EXERTIONS OF CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES. 


Dear Sir,—May I be allowed, through the columns of your magazine, to request 
most respectfully and earnestly from those who possess information, assistance in 
enabling me to prepare a statement of what is done for Home by the Congregational 
denomination of this country. I am anxious to give, in the Appendix to the Report 
of the Home Missionary Society for this year, as full an account as possible of the 
aggregate amount of exertion in every county by our churches, in promoting the 
religious instruction of the people. Circulars have been sent to the Secretaries of 
Associations, and to a few others. But on a subject like this, it will require informa- 
tion from every quarter, in order to secure a full and correct report. The queries 
which have been forwarded, and respectfully requested to be answered by the 17th 
of April, are appended to this note. 

If our ministers and other friends who are now called on to assist, will only heartily 
second the effort to secure ample information, it will no doubt gratify and encourage 
us all to find that our efforts for Home are far more extensive and successful than we 
have hitherto been accustomed to consider them ; and that, in fact, according to our 
means, we are second to no denomination in trying, by personal exertion and Scrip- 
tural efforts, to promote the salvation of our countrymen. If, however, there should 
be disappointment as to the aggregate amount of our exertions, and we find that 
even the opponents of the voluntary principle in theory are doing more practically 
than ourselves, it may excite us to greater activity. No one who marks “ the signs 
of the times” carefully and candidly, but must admit that our denomination forms at 
this time one of the chief bulwarks of the Protestant cause—that we form the largest 
denomination not tainted by heresy, or subjected to a spiritual and unscriptural domi- 
nation—that we, along with our Baptist brethren, carry out the great principle of the 
Reformation, “the right of private judgment.” No inquiry, therefore, relating to 
such a denomination as to its efforts at Home should be uninteresting to the serious 
and thoughtful student of God’s providence. 

I forbear saying more—only expressing a hope that you will be able, this year, to 
give us in your Journal a list of our churches, and an account of their doings, more 
perfect, and therefore more valuable than even the interesting and useful tables of 
former years. 

I remain yours truly, 
11, Chatham Place, Blackfriars. James MATHESON. 


Queries sent to the Secretaries of Associations. 


1. What sum has been expended in your county, in promoting Home Missions, in 
connexion with Congregational churches ? 

2. What is the number of agents employed in Home Missionary work, distinguish- 
ing between those who are entirely devoted to it, and those who only give occasional 
and gratuitous service ? 

3. What is done for Town Missions, Christian Instruction, and Lending Tract 
Societies ; and, if these institutions are supported by various denominations, what 
proportion of the expense is burne by the Congregational churches ? 

4. What is the number of Village Chapels, or Licensed Rooms in the county, in 
connexion with our denomination ? 

5. What is the aggregate number of hearers, in such chapels and rooms ? 




















IRISH EVANGELICAL SOCIETY. 


IRISH EVANGELICAL SOCIETY. 


DESTITUTION OF THE MEANS OF KNOWLEDGE. 

“T would further desire to express through your committee, my best thanks to the 
committee of the Tract Society, for the parcel of tracts forwarded by them on my 
application in March last. The advantage of our cause here derived from these little 
‘messengers of mercy,’ is incalculable. The committee will be enabled adequately to 
estimate some of these advantages, when I inform them that D-——,, which is our 
central station, number’s a population of 1000 souls. The country around it abounds 
with hamlets and villages, with numerous humble habitations scattered between 
them; while other parts of Ireland, with which twenty-one years service in the 
mission have made me acquainted, is greatly in advance of it, with regard to the 
means of religious instruction. 

In the S.W. by S. direction from D , at the distance of eleven Irish miles, is 
the town of B , one of my out stations. Here, a few books, on a very limited 
scale, are to be had, but at such exorbitant prices as places them beyond the reach of 
the poor man, except in some rare instances, when Christian liberality is moved 
to supply the poor man’s case. In the line of D-——, extending N.E. by E., there 
is not a single book shop, of any description, nearer than S————, a distance of not 
less than twenty-five Irish miles. In the northern direction, along the sea-coast, 
no book can be had for sale, in any place, within a distance of forty Irish miles: 
and towards the S.E. by E., no book can be purchased within twenty-seven miles, 
whilst the eastern direction supplies no book to be sold, for an unknown distance, and 
the town of D itself, with its 1000 inhabitants, has not a single book shop. 
I think, so much as a school boy’s primer could not be purchased in all the towns 
among which my lot is cast. In a district presenting such an index of the absence of 
literary means, the committee can easily imagine there exists a proportionate lack of 
knowledge, that very little taste for reading is engendered, so that the dominion 
of ignorance of God, and the things of God, is truly fearful over a people thus 
prepared for it.”—From an Irish Preacher. 

GRATITUDE FOR THE SCRIPTURES. 

“The man mentioned in my former journal, who told the story about Priest Mat- 
thews, came to my house a few days ago, returning me thanks for teaching him 
to read the Irish Scriptures, and offering me money for all the trouble I had taken in 
pointing out to him the errors of the Popish religion. Well, sir, said he, I read in 
the Irish Testament, that the labourer is worthy of his meat, and you had a great deal 
of labour and trouble in teaching me to read the Irish Bible, and pointing out to me 
the errors of popery ; therefore, sir, I hope you will accept of a little trifle from me. 
So saying, he handed me a thirty shilling note, which I strongly refused taking. O 
sir, said he, you have bestowed a treasure on me that I would not part with; no, not 
for the king’s dominions. You gave me the Irish Bible and taught me to read it, and 
since that time I feel as if the weight of a mountain was raised off my guilty conscience. 
Well, my friend, said I, do you pray to saints and angels yet? Ah, no sir, that is all 
over. I was a long time in darkness, but I thank and praise my glorious Redeemer 
that he has let me live to see this time, when I see and read in his holy word, that 
there is ‘one God, and one Mediator between God and man, the man, Christ Jesus.’ 
When I go through the country selling my goods, I meet with many of my old com- 
panions, who invite me to take a glass, but I always refuse, and take out my Irish 
Bible and read from Gal. v., ‘The works of the flesh and the fruits of the Spirit,’ 
and again, Eph. v., ‘Do not drink with some, &c.’ besides other similar chapters, by 
which means many famous drunkards have become sober and chaste. This man 
is both clever and enlightened in the Scriptures; not long ago he was a great 
persecutor, but is now contending for the faith once delivered to the saints. 
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“The opposition to the reading of the Scriptures still prevails ; owing to the priests, 
who are actively engaged in going from house to house, and from room to room, 
warning the people at their peril not to suffer any Bible reader into their apartments, 
and not to receive any of their heretical Bibles or pernicious tracts, but after all this, 
I am happy to say that many of the people still receive me into their houses, 
and gladly crowd about me to hear the Irish Scriptures. They also joyfully receive 
tracts, and indeed they seem to hunger and thirst for the Irish ‘ Harmony,’ (published 
by Rev. Dr. Townley) so that nothing can prevent some of the people from hearing 
and reading the word of God. 

“A man to whom I gave a ‘harmony’ a few weeks ago, came to my house this 
morning and said, I am come to you, sir, for another ‘Gospel Harmony,’ and I am 
satisfied to pay whatever you demand for it. The one you gave me I lent to 
the priest’s clerk, and he gave it to the priest, and the priest came to me and gave me 
a great scolding, and told me that I should go to the bishop for a ticket, and do public 
penance, or else he would excommunicate me for reading an heretical book which was 
full of deadly poison. Then, sir, I answered him, and said, that I saw no poison in it: 
that it contained the Douay Scriptures. Then, sir, he called me a rascal, and other 
wicked bad names, and then kicked me, and took up his cane to strike me; but, sir, I 
had a good stick in my hand, and defended myself, and told him when he saw 
me drunk and fighting at fairs and markets, he did not bid me go to the bishop for a 
ticket, nor abuse me, and I then told him that I never read a better book. And now, sir, 
I will read it in spite of his teeth, and he may do his best.” —From a Scripture reader. 





COLONIAL MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 


As the committee of this society proceed with their work, its importance, difficulty, 
necessity become daily more apparent. Every communication received from the 
colonies, discloses in affecting terms the moral wants, and capabilities of the settlers 
in those fine regions. But nothing in this department of labour, presses so strongly 
on the convictions of the committee, on the absolute necessity of sending, if any, able, 
energetic ministers. Men endued with power. The fact is, the British colonies 
abound with men sustaining the office of the ministry. But it would seem as if while 
emigrants are generally among the strongest, and most active-minded of the popula- 
tion, the ministers who have followed them, are among the feeblest and least ener- 
getic. Hence the ministry is in danger of sinking altogether into contempt. Hence 
the necessity of sending out men who can command the attention and respect of the 
people, and redeem the character of their whole class. 

A letter recently received from Dr. Ross, under date fourth September, 1840, gives 
occasion for these remarks. Every thing in his own immediate sphere of labour is 
represented as most satisfactory and hopeful. The following extracts from this com- 
munication are given to show what, in the mature judgment of that wise minister, 
are the wants of New South Wales. And the Doctor’s representations will be amply 
sustained by copious extracts from a letter addressed to him by a settler in the colony. 
Every member of our churches in the secure enjoyment of abounding religious means 
and privileges, should thoughtfully and devoutly read the representations given by 
that good man. 

Extracts from the letter of Dr. Ross : 

“TI do wish exceeding that you could send out some self-denying missionaries. 
They must be men of energy and sense, as well as of piety—capable of entering into 
all sorts of society, and of making themselves respected among the proprietors, as 
well as influential among the smaller settlers, and dwellers in the ‘ bush’—willing to 
endure hardships as good soldiers of Jesus Christ. We do not want at present settled 
ministers—there are too many of them already—but persons to travel about con- 
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stantly. An evangelical itinerancy would be an immense blessing to New South 
Wales. At the same time there are openings for settled ministers at one or two 
places. At Port Macquarie, for instance, there is a fine opening for a respectable, 
active, well-educated minister.” “Oh, be particular in your selection of men for 
these colonies! Do not take every one that may offer himself. Better send none 
at all than improper persons. Piety and respectable talent are not enough. There 
must be energy, zeal, knowledge of the world—a love of work—a buoyancy of mind 
that will keep above the level even of the excited spirits every where around him.” 
To the Rev. Dr. Ross, 27th July, 1840. 

“On this blessed day, it cannot be said the sound of the church-going bell is never 
heard inviting the numerous inhabitants of this district, to the worship of the true 
God. The bell does sound, and the church door is open, the pastor is within, and 
the sacred truths of revelation are read; but alas, that grace for poor lost souls which 
gives vital energy to pastoral labours in wanting. Thousands may be said to be 
perishing. Every one here seems entirely absorbed in obtaining worldly wealth. The 
God worshipped here is mammon, whilst that God whose the earth is, and the fullness 
thereof, is forgotten. What is the cause of all this lamentable neglect. If there are 
no preachers, are there no Bibles? Yes, there are Bibles. Can the people read 
them? Yes, the majority can. They are intelligent. Many possess superior abili- 
ties, good education, extensive information. To what then is this general neglect of 
religion to be imputed? I reply to the example of the wealthy and influential mem- 
bers of society on the one hand, and the ignorance of the lower classes on the other. 
The moral depravity of both classes is excessive. The whole district with some little 
exception, is a perfect moral desert. You are perhaps ready to ask, why have you 
thus opened the subject to me? How can I help you? My hands are full! I have 
ventured to address you, Sir, as a minister of Christ’s church, and I have under my 
roof four of my family who are also members of churches, of the same denomination, 
and who feel deeply their separation from the comforts they once derived from pastoral 
instructions and consolations ; but chiefly because I am deeply affected at beholding 
the hundreds around me who are walking in the broad road to destruction, whilst 
none are pointing out the way to heaven. 

“T will give the land for a chapel, and convey it to trustees. Beyond this I cannot 
go, except that I will endeavour to obtain subscriptions. The population where I 
should give the land, is greatly on the increase. The neighbourhood ig now populous. 
The greatest difficulty, however, would be to secure a pastor and support him. The 
support of a minister in Sydney is a difficult matter. Here it would be still more so. 
In fact I see no hope except in an appeal to the mother country. We require mis- 
sionaries as much as any heathen part of the world. When listening to the able 
advocacy of missions to the heathen, how little did I suppose I should ever have occa- 
sion to address a minister of the Gospel to request his aid towards procuring a mis- 
sionary to be sent gst Englishmen, born and educated in Christian principles. 
Such, however, is the lamentable fact. As a private individual, having a very large 
family and restricted means, I can do very little more than write and endeavour to 
stimulate others more wealthy than myself. In this unfortunate district may be said 
to be collected the most intellectual, as well as the most ignorant class of criminals 
ever cast upon any spot of equal extent, to spread the pestilential influence of immo- 
rality, without check, except that of the civil power backed by military force. The 
immorality of the free equals that of the bond. Except that the one class are under 
the ban of the law, and the others manage to elude it; I know not how to distinguish 
them. Is it to be wondered at, that criminals grow hardened in their crimes, when 
those who rule them are often openly profligate ; when the man who sits in judgment 
upon the prisoner to day, may be found drunk himself on the morrow. Could J, 
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dare I, but expose, in the large assemblies I have met in Carr’s Lane and elsewhere, 
what I know and what I have seen amongst our countrymen and countrywomen, I 
think they would overwhelm me with lamentation and disgust. I feel they would 
either withdraw their support from the heathen, or redouble their efforts to save 
their own brethren. Where neither life or property is safe except by a system of 
non-interference in what passes before your eyes, and where you cannot get served 
except you shut your eyes to crime, what is to be expected? Can good arise out of 
such a place? Must it not be invited to it? What spirit except a missionary spirit 
would attempt to occupy such a field? If a missionary of ability and fidelity were 
stationed here, I have little doubt but in a few years a lively interest would be taken 
in the cause of religion, and the expence of his maintenance would be cheerfully 
borne by the people. But to induce such a class as I have described to support a 
minister in the first instance, would be, in my opinion, impossible. I ought to apo- 
logise for obtruding myself upon you, as a stranger; but as to my subject, I feel, that 
as a Christian minister, it is one that must deeply interest you, and that to offer any 
apology, would be to insult your judgment and wound your heart.” 





TRANSACTIONS OF THE CONGEGATIONAL CHURCHES. 


Tae ANNUAL AssEMBLY OF THE CONGREGATIONAL UNION oF ENGLAND AND 
Wates.—This important anniversary will be held in the Congregational Library, 
Bloomfield-Street, on Tuesday, the 11th of May. The chair will be taken, as usual, 
at nine.o’clock precisely, by the Rev. Ricuarp Ex.iort, of Devizes, breakfast having 
been previously prepared as on former occasions, in the lower room, at eight. o’clock. 

It is intended to secure as favourable an opportunity, and to devote as large a por- 
tion of time, as may be practicable, for the reports and suggestions of the delegates 
from the several associations, especially on the great practical subject of Home Mis- 
sions. 

All the associations are respectfully pressed to nominate, and secure the attendance 
of delegates at the approaching assembly, .as there never was a period when it 
was more necessary that the brethren of our body should advise, sustain, and 
encourage each other in the support of their common principles, and in meeting the 
pressure and difficulties of the times. 





COMPLETION OF THE COURSE OF EDUCATION AT HOMERTON COLLEGE. 


This ancient academical institution has been always distinguished for the sound 
and extended course of instruction given to its students. That eminent theological 
professor, Dr. J. P. Smith, has for forty years devoted his powers to the advancement 
of sound learning and scientific knowledge amongst our rising ministers. In the last 
annual Report, which we have recently received, the following admirable remarks 
appear, which we gladly transcribe, as we are deeply impressed with the conviction, 
that the ministers of religion must keep in advance of the universal movement of 
mind in this country, or the cause to which they are devoted will be injured by their 
ignorance of the truths of science. 

We rejoice to witness the connexion which our collegiate institutions are forming 
by royal favour, with the University of London, and doubt not that the students of 
Homerton, with other young nonconformists, will compete with ardour and success 
for the academical honours of that foundation. 

“Tt cannot be supposed that serious Christians have failed to observe, with deep 
interest, the unexampled efforts made in our day for the improvement and diffusion of 
universal education. Till of late, such efforts wore almost exclusively the character 
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of charity to the poor ; and great have been the blessings poured upon the indigent 
part of our population by the exertions of pious persons in this department of bene- 
yolence. But another effect, of vast extent and importance has taken place. Not 
only has common elementary knowledge been communicated to myriads in every part 
of our country, who have thus been prepared intelligently to hear the preaching of the 
Gospel; but a taste for reading has been formed, avenues of thought and inquiry 
have been opened, a universal excitement on literary and scientific subjects has been 

which has laid hold upon all ranks, and, in a very comprehensive sense, has 
presented the fulfilment of the prediction belonging to the Messiah’s kingdom, 
‘Many shall run to and fro, and knowledge shall be increased.’ In our cities and 
great towns, and many other parts of the country, public libraries, philosophical lec- 
tures, and institutions for literary and scientific improvement, have been established ; 
and their effects have been displayed upon a great scale in producing an ardent desire 
for profound and accurate knowledge, and a zealous activity in applying the means 
for its attainment. 

“The new state of society which has thus arisen has a most powerful and solemn 
bearing upon the moral tone of men’s minds, and their highest interests for time and 
eternity. If the mental propensities of our nature had not fallen from rectitude, if 
truth and holiness had not been repudiated by our universal corruption, there would 
have been no danger from the deepest and most comprehensive researches into 
the manifestations of God in the creation and the sustaining of material things, in 
the phenomena of mind, and in the laws which his wisdom has established for 
the physical and the intellectual government of his universe. But in the actual 
condition of mankind, there is a prevailing vanity of the mind, the understand- 
ing is darkened, and men ‘are alienated from the life of God,’ the communion of 
holy affection with the Supreme cause, ‘through the ignorance that is in them;’ 
not the simple absence of knowledge, but (@yvo.a) a refusal to know, and which is 
connected with “the callousness of the heart,” the reckless determination of ‘the 
camal mind, which is enmity against God.’ From these incontrovertible truths, it 
cannot but follow, that the cultivation of literature and science by creatures so enve- 
nomed by wilful prejudice, will be perverted so as to have awful effects upon their 
upon their minds. Infidelity will be emboldened and impiety cherished, by the per- 
verted application of physical truths ; while a veil will be thrown over the deformity 
of unbelief, by the agreeableness of decorous manners, and the charm of philosophic 
profession, ‘ lying in wait to deceive.’ The effect of such a state of mental impres. 
sions, the early working of which will be rapidly diffusive in all directions, must 
prove most fearful upon all ranks and ages, but especially upon young persons. Divine 
ordinances will be trampled upon, revelation rejected without being examined, virtue 
and morals held in scorn, and atheism will be ascendant over us as it is with multi- ; 
tudes of so-called philosophers in neighbouring nations. 

“The demand is, therefore, loud and imperative upon all the faithful servants 
of Christ, and above all upon those who are ‘set for the defence of the Gospel,’ 
in the work of the ministry, that they gird themselves for this new and formidable 
contest. The case is not now as it was in the days of our nonconformist ances- 
tors, and the other great men of the seventeenth century. The armour which 
was chiefly necessary for them consisted in the learned languages, civil and sacred 
histories, and the metaphysics and logic of the middle ages. Natural philosophy 
was but in its cradle; and the comparatively few who took hold of mathematical 
learning, studied it principally as a means of mental discipline. But in our time, 
in addition to the delightful literature of ancient Rome, Greece, and Judma, the 
man who may hope to be equal to the demands of his station as a preacher and a 
pastor, must have an acquaintance more than superficial with the enlarged sphere of 
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natural history and the exact sciences. Hitherto we have paid much too slight an 
attention to those subjects and others inseparable from them; but with such a mea. 
sure of effort and attainment we can no longer satisfy ourselves, or do justice to the 
wants and expectations of the church of Christ. 

“No longer will it answer the purpose to shelter ourselves in quiet ignorance ; or, 
while we devote our utmost powers to the conversion and spiritual education of those 
around us, to say, This is our field, we will labour in it, and we will leave worldly ° 
science to worldly men. So to resolve and so to act would bring on the most distress. 
ing consequences. Neither will it be sufficient for us to provide a small number of 
our pastors, who shall be able thus to occupy the high places of the field. It is neces. 
sary that the preachers of the Gospel throughout the land should be so well informed 
upon the topics of general knowledge, but especially the sciences, that they shall not 
be inferior to the thousands of respectable persons, who are well acquainted with those 
classes of subjects, through the means of the philosophical institutions, which have 
given to the public mind an impulse and emulation never before known. 

“These sentiments have long and heavily pressed upon the minds of those who 
are called to preside over the interests of Homerton Old College; and they have 
endeavoured by all the means hitherto in their power to strengthen the studies and 
elevate the attainments of the young men under its patronage. But now a new order 
of means, by the gracious providence of the Most High, is put into their hands ; and 
they have accepted the trust with a solemn feeling of its immense importance, and of 
the new and arduous duties which it will bring. 

“ Among the many important measures for the national welfare which distinguished 
the reign of our late Sovereign, King William the Fourth, was the granting of a 
charter to a body of distinguished noblemen and gentlemen, constituting them the 
Chancellor, Vice-Chancellor, and Senate of the University of London, for the 
promoting of learning and science among all classes of the subjects of the crown. 
Following this example of enlightened liberality, her Majesty the Queen was gra- 
ciously pleased, in the first year of her reign, to revoke the former charter, and 
to issue another with modifications and improvements ; declaring its objects to be 
‘the advancement of religion and morality, and the promotion of useful knowledge, 
and, for that purpose, to hold forth to all classes and denominations, without any 
distinction whatsoever, an encouragement for pursuing a regular and liberal course of 
education ;’ appointing also ‘the Senate, for the purpose of ascertaining, by means of 
examination, the persons who have acquired proficiency in literature, science, and 
art, by the pursuit of such course of education ; and of rewarding them by academical 
degrees, as evidence of their respective attainments, and marks of honour propor- 
tioned thereunto.’ 

“ The Committee, having taken this subject into the most serious consideration, 
were unanimously of opinion, that the progressive improvement of Homerton College, 
and the honour and interests of our great religious cause, required the adoption of 
the means requisite for obtaining the advantages thus held forth. A memorial was, 
therefore, prepared, and on the fifteenth July, through the kind intervention of the 
Right Honourable Viscount Morpeth and Edward Baines, Esq., M.P., was recom- 
mended to the Marquis of Mormanby, who submitted it to her Majesty. The prayer 
was most graciously complied with by the issue of the following : 

“* Warrant fo the Old College, at Homerton, to issue Certificates to the Candi- 
dates for Degrees in the Untversity or Lonpon. 


[Seal.} “ ¢Vicrorta R. 


* “*Vierorta, by the Grace of God, of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland, QurENn, Defender of the Faith, &¢c. To our trusty and well-beloved the 
Trustees, Treasurers, and Tutors of the Old College at Homerton, greeting. Whereas 
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We did, by our Letters Patent under the Great Seal of our United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland, bearing date at Westminster the fifth and twenty-sixth days of 
December, in the first year of our reign, will, grant, declare, and constitute the 
persons therein named to be One Body, Corporate and Politic, by the name of the 
University of London. And, whereas We did therein, amongst other things, will 
and ordain that all Persons should be admitted as Candidates for the respective 
Degrees of Bachelor of Arts, Master of Arts, Bachelor of Laws, or Doctor of Laws, 
to be conferred by the said University, on presenting to the Chancellor, Vice-Chan- 
cellor, and Fellows thereof, a Certificate of their having completed the requisite course 
of Instruction, from the College called University College, or from the College called 
King’s College, or from such other Institution, corporate or unincorporated, as now 
are or hereafter shall be established for the purposes of Education, whether in the 
metropolis or elsewhere, within our said United Kingdom, as We, our Heirs and 
Suecessors, under our or their sign manual, shall hereafter authorize. 

“ «Now, Know ye that We, reposing great confidence in your Learning, Ability, 
and Discretion, do hereby authorise you to issue to such Persons as may be desirous 
of becoming Candidates for the respective Degrees of Bachelor of Arts, Master of 
Arts, Bachelor of Laws, or Doctor of Laws, to be conferred by the said University 
of London, Certificates to the effect that such Candidates have completed the course 
of Instruction which the Chancellor, Vice-Chancellor, and Fellows of the said Uni- 
versity of London, by regulation in that behalf shall have determined. 

“ «Given at our Court at St. James’s, the twenty-fourth day of July, 1840, in the 
fourth year of Our Reign.’” 

“ * By her Majesty’s Command, 
“ * NORMANBY. 

“ Immediately upon the reception of this important instrument, letters of grateful 
acknowledgement were written to Lord Normanby, Lord Morpeth, and Mr. Baines. 

“ The Committee, solicitous to carry into effect the design of the connexion now 
formed, are happy to state, that they have been able to engage the services of Pro- 
fessor Wallace, of the College for Civil Engineers at Putney, for the departments of 
mathematics and Natural Philosophy. They have thus great pleasure in announcing 
the completion of the entire course of tuition in science as well as general literature, 
adapted to the present zra in the history of the institution ; and they trust that the 
important step which they have taken will have, by the divine blessing, a beneficial 
effect in raising the standard of education for the work of the Christian ministry,— 
in securing a superior degree of attainment, previously to the entrance of students 
upon probation,—and in stimulating the diligence of those who are preparing for the 
defence and propagation of the Gospel, without impairing their spiritual tone of feel- 
ing, or making the least abatement of theological, biblical, and other collateral 
studies,” 


,” 





STATEMENT RESPECTING THE WESTERN AcaDEMY.—The attention of the friends 
of theological academies, and especially of those who are connected with the west of 
England, is requested to the following statement respecting the Western Academy. 
About four years ago it became necessary, from the increasing number of students, 
to enlarge the academy house, and the committee were encouraged to undertake this 
work. A benevolent lady subscribed £100, and other subscriptions were obtained 
towards the enlargement ; but the amount subscribed fell far short of the expense, 
though the utmost degree of economy was employed. This, added to the purchase 
of books which were necessary for the prosecution of the business of the house, and 
the general inadequacy of annual income to meet current expenditure, has involved 
the institution in a debt of above £600. To deliver it from the pressure of this debt, 
an effort is now making to raise £500, in sums of £10 each. Twenty-six sums of 
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that amount have been conditionally promised ; and this appeal is now made to the 
friends of the rising ministry throughout the country, in the hope that they will 
promptly afford their help in this time of need, and, either by giving the proposed 
sum themselves, or collecting it among their friends, contribute to rescue the institu. 
tion from its present embarrassment. 

Subscriptions of the above amount, or in smaller sums, will be gratefully received 
by T. Bidgood, Esq. Arundel House, Wellington; Mr. H. Bidgood, 7, Vigo-street, 
Regent-street, London; by any member of the committee; Rev. J. Bounsall, Ottery 
St. Mary, secretary; or by the Rev. Dr. Payne, Academy House, Exeter. It should 
be remembered, that the debt incurred by the original purchase of the academy 
house had been discharged before the enlargement, chiefly by friends in the west of 
England. It is hoped that this fact will dispose friends at a distance the more readily 
to aid the committee in its present difficulty. 


ORDINATIONS, &c. 


The Rev. John Davis was publicly ordained pastor of the Congregational Church at 
Ceidro, in the county of Carnarvon, on the 12th of March, The introductory discourse 
was delivered by the Rev. J. Jones, of Capel-helyg ; the usual questions were put bythe 
Rev. R. P Griffiths, of Pwllheli; the Rev. D. Griffiths, of Bethel, offered the ordina- 
tion prayer ; the Rev. W. Williams, of Carnarvon, delivered the charge to the young 
minister, and the Rev. R. Parry, of Conway, preached to the people. 

Sermons were delivered in the afternoon by the Rev. Messrs. Thomas, of Talsam, 
and Griffiths, of Bethel; and in the evening by Revds. R. Parry, of Conway, and W. 
Williams, Carnarvon. Messrs. Jones, of Capel-helyg, Davies, of Waenfaur, and Davies, 
of Bodedeyrn, preached the former evening. The devotional part of the services was 
conducted by Messrs: Williams, of Llanberis, Morris, of Llanengan, and Hughes of 
Hebron. 

On Thursday, October Ist, 1840, the Rev. William Philip Appleford, of Homerton 
College, was ordained pastor over the Independent Church, Toxteth Park, Liverpool. 
The Rev. J. Kelly commenced the service with reading and prayer ; the Rev. R. Halley, 
D.D., of Manchester, delivered the introductory discourse and proposed the usual 
questions ; the ordination prayer was offered up by the Rev. Caleb Morris, (Mr. 
Appleford’s pastor) of Fetter-Lane, London ; the Rev. John Pye Smith, D.D., F.R.S., of 
Homerton, delivered the charge to the minister ; the Rev. T. Raffles, D.D. preached 
to the people; and the Rev. C. M. Birrell concluded with prayer. The Rev. W. 
Bevan and T. Rogers also took part in the service, which was deeply interesting, and 
by many will be long remembered. 

On Tuesday, 2nd March, the Rev. T. Gough, (late town missionary at Plymouth) 
was ordained to the pastorate of the Independent Church at Paington near Torquay, 
Devonshire. The service was opened by the Rev. T. Collet, Dawlish, with reading 
and prayer. Rev. R. Skinner, Newton, explained with clearness and force the nature 
of a Christian church. Rev. W, Tarbotton, Totness, proposed the usual questions, to 
which Mr. Gough replied in a satisfactory manner. Rev. T. Stenner, Dartmouth, 
offered the ordination prayer. Rev. G. Smith, Plymouth, delivered a charge so pow- 
erfully impressive, that many intimated their desire to have it in print, and a requi- 
sition to that effect will be presented to that gentleman. In the evening the Rev. 
J. Orange, Torquay, preached to the people with great effect. The chapel was well 
filled and all the services were of a most interesting kind. 

On Tuesday, February 2nd, 1841, the Rev. Thomas William Davids, late student of 
Homerton College, was ordained to the pastoral office over the church assembling in 
the Octagon Meeting House, Colchester. The Rev. E. Prout, Halsted, commenced 
the services by reading the Scriptures and prayer. The Rev. R. Burls, of Malden, 
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delivered the introductory discourse. The Rev. J. Raven, of Hadleigh, asked the 
usual questions. The Rev. Caleb Morris, of London, presented the ordination 
prayer, and the Rev. Dr. J. Pye Smith gave the charge from John x. 14, “I am 
the good shepherd, and know my sheep, and am known of mine.” In the even- 
ing, after reading and prayer by the Rev. S. Davies, of Chester-le-street, Durham, 
the Rev. George Clayton, of Walworth, preached to the people from Col. iv. 11, 
“These only are my fellow-workers unto the kingdom of God, which have been a 
comfort unto me.” 

On Wednesday, November 25, 1840, the Rev. Michael Angelo Garvey, late of 
Highbury College, was ordained to the work of the ministry in the Independent 
Chapel, Kentish Town, as co-pastor with the Rev. John Hasloch. The latter opened: 
the service with reading and prayer; after which the Rev. John Burnet, of Camber- 
well, delivered an introductory discourse, founded on Matthew v. 13, “ Ye are salt of 
the earth,” and explained in very lucid and effective terms the constitution of an 
Independent church. The Rev. John Watson, of Finchley, asked the usual questions ; 
which were replied to by Mr. Garvey ; who gave an interesting narrative of his Chris- 
tian experience ; together with the reasons which led him to preach the Gospel among 
Protestant Dissenters, and the manner in which he proposed to exercise his minis- 
terial functions. Dr. Henderson, senior tutor of Highbury College, then offered a 
devout and fervent ordination prayer ; after which the Rev. Henry Townley addressed 
the newly-ordained minister, in a very affectionate discourse, founded on 1 Timothy 
iv. 16, “Take heed unto thyself, and unto the doctrine; continue in them; for, in 
doing this, thou shalt both save thyself, and them that hear thee.” The ministers 
and friends, to the number of more than a hundred, afterwards dined together; and 
addresses were delivered by the Rev. Messrs. Burnet, Townley, Hasloch, and Garvey, 
and Thomas Wilson, Esq., Treasurer of Highbury College. There was afterwards a 
public tea-meeting, in the Infant School Room, attended by nearly two hundred 
persons. In the evening the Rev. J. Robinson prayed, the Rev. James Stratten, of 
Paddington, delivered an excellent discourse from Hebrews xiii. 17, “Obey them 
that have the rule over you.” 

On Wednesday the 13th of January, the Rev. Robert Ferguson was publicly 
recognized as the pastor of Brickfield Chapel, Stratford, Essex. Appropriate portions 
of Holy Scriptures were read, and prayer offered up by the Rev. C. Hyatt, senior: 
The Rev. J. J. Freeman, of Walthamstow, delivered the introductory discourse. The 
Rev. J. Woodwark, of Tonbridge Chapel, stated the circumstances which had led to 
the solemn proceedings of the day, and offered the designation prayer. . The Rev. Dr. 
Fletcher, of Stepney, then delivered an admirable address, founded on 2 Cor. vi. 1. 
“ We then, as workers together, beseech you that ye receive not the grace of God in 
vain.” It had direct reference to the duties both of the pastor and people, and the 
Rev. W. Temple, of Plaistow, concluded. 

In the evening the Rev. Dr. Reed preached to the people from Hebrews, xiii. 17. 
“ Obey them that have the rule over you.” The discourse was marked by the greatest 
simplicity, fervour and fidelity. Notwithstanding the very unfavourable state of the 
weather, the attendance was excellent. 

We are glad to learn that the labours of our friend and brother, during the few 
months he has been at Stratford, have been blessed to the revival of the interests of 
religion in the place, and that there is now opened before them the prospect of great 
and extensive usefulness. The friends of congregational principles should direct par- 
ticular attention to this pepulous suburban village. A new chapel, in a more eligible 
situation, is immediately wanted, and we are glad to hear that some handsome offers 
have been made towards it. 
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RECENT DEATHS. 


“ At Kettering, on the 9th of February, aged 84, Mr. Tuomas Dasu, late an eminent 
bookseller in that town. Integrity and uprightness of character, resulting from 
principles of piety to God and good-will to men, marked the whole course of a long 
and honourable life ; and his acts of Christian benevolence to the poor, which were of 
the most unobtrusive ectune, will be held in lasting remembrance by the numerous 
recipients of his boun' 

We copy this tribute of respect, to the memory of Mr. Dash, from the Nor. 
thampton Mercury, because it is true, although not al/ the truth. He was a friend to 
more than the poor, and by other means than pecuniary bounty. His extensive 
knowledge of our old literature, and his enthusiastic love of Puritan theology, 
rendered him a valuable acquaintance to both the general student and the evangelical 
divine ; neither of whom could take offence at his calm and intelligent nonconformity, 
even if they were high churchmen. All good men felt that he was a good man, and 
could not suspect him of waywardness nor weakness, when he differed from them in 
judgment. He, too, felt that, as the early friend of the Rylands, Toller, and Fuller, 
and the sharer of their spirit, he had no occasion to apologise for his nonconformity, 
or to blush for his communion. Better men he could not have met in any church, and 
wiser meri nowhere. But whilst they were the living links which bound him to 
nonconformist fellowship, the mighty dead were the central magnet of his firm, 
yet calm attachment. Accordingly, he did more than read, mark, and inwardly digest 
our old divines. He searched out their works in all quarters, and rescued from dust 
and obscurity many a theological gem. With his own eyes he examined, and with his 
own hands repaired, thousands of mutilated pages, and gave battle to worms and 
mould. Mending and completing valuable old books, was to him a source of pleasure 
as well as of gain. He had gems in no small numbers, which money could not pur- 
chase ; although friendship might be allowed to pore over them, and even to borrow a 
unique for a really theological or literary purpose. His portfolios also, if not the most 
select, were full of curiosities, mixed with not a few rare and splendid portraits, 
as well as ancient autographs. His collection of old paintings was not large, 
nor highly valuable ; but here and there a fine nonconformist head, looked as if it was 
quite at home under the roof of Mr. Dash. Christopher Love seemed the very life of 
“ the prophet’s chamber,” although a medallion of Cromwell was not far off. 

He felt and took much interest in the village chapels which stud Northamptonshire, 
and especially on behalf of Weldon in the Woods,—his “ Ephrath,” where the late Rev. 
John Philip died so suddenly. To that chapel and the minister, he was emphatically 
a nursing father; and he found his reward in seeing his own principles sustained in his 
own spirit by his young and amiable friend. Neither Mr. Dash nor Mr. Philip was, 
indeed, up to that mark, as dissenters, which we think desirable, now that churchism 
is so much above the old mark; but temperament had much to do with their 
neutrality. Mr. Dash would have been a moderate churchman, had he been bred an 
episcopalian; and a candid methodist, had he been born a Wesleyan. He read 
too much, to be dogmatic; and prayed too much, to be captious; and thought 
too much, to be rash. In a word, he was a fine specimen of the old nonconformist 
school ; intelligent and urbane, devotional and prudent, benevolent and unostentatious. 
All the weight of his character arose from its sterling worth. 

We cannot conclude this hasty sketch without expressing both a wish and a hope, 
that when similar specimens of the old school are called to their rest, some of 
our correspondents would enable us to embalm their memory, that posterity may study 
their fathers ; for there are certain features of the paternal image we should like to 
see prolonged by imitation. 
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On Tuesday, the 2nd of March, after a protracted aud severe illness, the Rev. 
BrnsaMIn Byron, aged 51 years, who for twenty years had been a faithful, able, and 
devoted minister of the Gospel. He was educated in Hoxton Academy, and first 
ordained pastor of the Congregational Church at Lincoln. For the last ten years of 
his life he presided over the church and congregation assembling at Hope Chapel, 
Newport, Monmouthshire, and was the efficient secretary of the association in 
that county. He has left a widow to lament his death, with whom the bereaved church 
and congregation deeply sympathise. 





BRIEF NOTES ON PASSING EVENTS. 


The events of the past month must have excited no common interest and anxiety 
in the mind of every Christian who observes “ the signs of the times.” 

Although the news from Curva has not announced the adjustment of our differ- 
ences with its government, yet it describes the dignified forbearance of the British 
commanders and commissioners, and their considerate conduct towards the unoffend- 
ing inhabitants, that is worthy the representatives of a great people, professing that 
religion which proclaims “good-will towards men.” Nor can we learn the fact, that the 
imperial commissioner, Lin Tsihseu, suffering under a distressing infirmity, has been 
glad to accept surgical aid from “the outside barbarians” who attend the hospital of 
the Medical Missionary Society at Canton, and that other eminent persons of the 
empire have availed themselves also of the skill of those admirable men, without the 
hope that such acts of mercy will greatly interest the people in our favour, and may, 
“like coals of fire,” soften those haughty men, and lead to results highly favourable 
to the extension of the Gospel in that benighted region. We cannot pass from this 
topic without expressing the deep regret we feel that our American brethren should 
allow themselves to reproach our British churches and religious press for not “ speak- 
ing out” against the “ flagrant injustice of the attack on China,” and against 
“ upholding our iniquitous course at the cannon’s mouth.”* If an appeal to arms is 
ever lawful, assuredly it is on the present occasion, and we recommend the testimony 
of Mr. Lay, “ on the causes and probable results of the war,”’+ to their serious atten- 
tion. 

This, we fear, is however but a reflection of the state of the public mind in the 
Unrrep States towards this country, and of which the news of the last month has 
afforded painful illustrations. A report was presented to the house of representatives 
by the chairman of the committee on foreign relations, which justifies the state of 
New York in the measures it has taken against Mr. M‘Leod, and breathes a spirit of 
great hostility to this country. This question has become so serious, that it is said 
Mr. Fox, the British minister at Washington, has orders to demand either the libera- 
tion of Mr. M‘Leod or his passport. If our American brethren wish to avoid col- 
lision with this country, it is high time they should abandon their declamations on 
the 6th of July, when they celebrate their own independence by puerile invectives 
against ours, which so influence the rising generation, that their schoolboys play at 
“British and Americans,” as we in our youth were taught to fight “French and 
English.” It is the solemn duty of the Christians of both countries to repress this 
spirit of hostility, though it seem only in sport. The next arrival of news from the 
States is looked for with the greatest interest. 

At Hos, events have transpired during the past month of the deepest interest. 
Out of parliament, nothing has occurred of greater moment than the change effected 
by the powerful pen of the author of “Jethro” (Dr. Campbell) on the Bible monopoly 


* American Biblical Repository, January, 1841, p. 141. 
+ The Chinese as they Are, &c. pp. 2—9. 
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question. If the bread tax is denounced by statesmen and philanthropists as a cruel 
wrong to the bodies of the poor, how much more hateful ought that system to be 
accounted that’ causes “ a famine in the land, not a famine of bread, nor a thirst for 
water, but a famine of the word of the Lord.’”’ 

Dr. Campbell having fully proved the facts and the wickedness of such an impost, 
the Queen’s Printer, after having made in the public journals a feeble attempt at refu- 
tation, has virtually acknowledged his error by the publication of a catalogue of 
Bibles, &c., in which the prices, on the whole, are reduced one-half, and that too 
without any perceivable inferiority in the quality of the books themselves! Those 
“ nursing mothers” of the church, Cambridge and Oxford, must now apply themselves 
to the same work, and no longer appropriate one-half of the voluntary contributions 
of the religious public for the circulation of the Scriptures, to enrich their University 
funds. 


The proceedings of parliament have not been without interest relating to several 
practical questions now before the public. Lord Morpeth having referred incident. 
ally to the opinions of certain Oxford divines, just as No. 90 of the “ Tracts for the 
Times” appeared, public attention was directed towards their semi-popish dogmas, 
and great excitement has been produced. The university authorities have published 
a cautious censure, but the Tractitians bravely defend themselves, and as far as we 
know our evangelical brethren are mute ! 

The Poor Law Bill is in committee, and while its main features commend them- 
selves to our judgment, it can never have the cordial approbation of Protestant 
Dissenters till it is conformed, in its enactments on religious services, to the bill for 
the relief of the destitute poor of Ireland. Sections 48 and 49 of an Act, 1 and 2 Vict. 
c. 56, provides for the appointment of dissenting and catholic, as well as episcopalian 
chaplains, and that no inmates of a workhouse be obliged to attend religious service 
contrary to his principles. 

This enactment, like the abolition of the church cess, is justice to Ireland, and why 
are not the same things justice in England? It is objected, greatly indeed to our 
honour, that there are so few paupers who are dissenters, that it is needless to pro- 
vide for them. But surely a truly just and liberal government ought not to punish 
the few unfortunate dissenters that are driven to a workhouse because they are so 
few. We shrewdly suspect, that if the nonconformists of England, like the Roman 
Catholics of Ireland, could return some eighty members to parliament, a sense of the 
justice of their claims in certain quarters would be wonderfully quickened. Doubt- 
less we are reckoned “ a feeble folk,” but her majesty’s advisers may find that, if the 
dissenters cannot secure the election of eighty members, it will be very easy for them, 
at a general election, to re-act the proceedings of the Dudley dissenters, and, by 
retiring from the struggle, leave those who are so heartless in the cause of religious 
freedom to their fate. Such a course is very likely to be provoked by the cold and 
haughty manner in which the case of Mr. Baines, and the church-rate question in 
general, has of late been treated. 

We are happy to observe, that Protestant Christians in the Turkish empire are 
likely to be protected, by the interference of our government, as the Roman Catholics 
are by the diplomacy of France. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Favours have been received from Rev. Drs. Urwick—Morrison—W. Smith—Mathe- 
son—Davidson. 
Rev. Messrs. Thomas Mann—R. Chamberlain—S 1 Nichol 








Robert Ferguson 
a Rose—J. C. a Parry—C. N. Davies—A. Wells—R. Elliott—A. J. 
Messrs. Joshua oo AE Hunt—T. B. Bachelor. 
Ego.—A. B.—A. M.—An 
Mr. Mansford’s note note shall be attended to in our next. 








